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Shoe Salesman—What size do you take, 
madam? 
Customer—Well, fives are my size, but 
five and“ halves are so comfortable that 
I wear sixes. 





“I hear, doctor, that you have left off 
attending Mr. Smith.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I know he is now out of danger.” 


Aunt—So you’ve learned a new piece, 
dear? 

Niece—No, it isn’t a new piece; the piano 
has been tuned. 





Lady—What are you crying for, you poor 
little fellow? What’s your name? Where 
do you live? 

Boy—I don’t know. We moved yester- 
day and mother was married again today. 
—Paris Pele Mele. 


Angry girl to druggist—This vanishing 
cream is a fake. 

Druggist—How come? 

Furious Female—I’ve used it on my nose 
every night for two weeks, and it’s just as 
long as it ever was! 





“Give me a glass of water, please,” said 
the man in the barber’s chair, feebly. 

“You aren’t going to faint, I hope,” said 
the barber, conscious that he had been do- 
ing some extraordinary gashing of the 
customer’s cheek. 

“No, I only wanted to see if my mouth 
would hold water.” 


Tramp—Give me your pocket-book, your 
watch, and any loose change at cnce! 

Festive One—But, my dear fellow, I don’t 
even know you! 

Wife—I got the recipe for this pudding 
over the radio, today. 

Hub (tasting it)—Ugh! 
static! 


Doggone that 


“Have you anything to say, prisoner, be- 
fore sentence is passed upon you?” asked 
the judge. 

“No, Your Honor, except 
very little to please me.” 


that it takes 


Mrs. Asker—What are you so busy about, 
with your fountain pen, Mrs. Nayber 

Mrs. Nayber—I’m scratching from my 
magazine subscription list a lot of the 
magazines that are “indispensable.” 





A boarding-house servant left to get mar- 
ried, and her sister, a big, strapping girl 
of 17, fresh from the country, came as a 
“temporary” in her place. 

Landlady—Do you think you will be able 
to attend to the gentlemen all right? 

Girl—Oh, yes. At home I helped my 
mother to look after a 143 cows and a 107 
pigs! 


Jacob was. negotiating a loan from his 
brother Solly. Solly was willing to make 
an advance, but demanded nine per cent. 

“Well,” said Jacob, “I ain’t kickin’ y’ un- 
derstand, but vot’ll our poor dear dead 


fader say ven he looks down and sees his 
son gouging nine per’cent out of his own 
flesh an’ blood?” 

“Don’t you vorry about that, Jacob,” re- 
plied the lender, affably. “From vhere he 
is it’ll look like six per cent.” 


“When I proposed to the dear girl she 
fell on my shoulder and sobbed like a 
baby, but finally she put her arms about 
my neck and——” 

“Yes, I know all about it. 
with her.” 


I rehearsed it 


“Well, Johnny,” said the father to his 
son and heir, aged seven, “and what did 
you learn at school today?” 

“Oh, father, we learned something about 
a mouse.” 

“Spell mouse,” said the father. 

After a long pause and the shuffling of 
feet, Johnny answered, somewhat confused! 
“Father, I don’t believe it was a mouse after 
all; it was a rat.” 


“I see that Miss Catchum has joined the 
great majority.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“She has married a fellow named Smith.” 


“What do you think of mud as a beauti- 
fier?” 
“Well, it hasn’t done much for the turtle.” 


He—Didn’t you ‘say there was something 
you liked about me? 
She—Yes, but you’ve spent it all. 





Dear Old Lady—Oh, captain! 
looking for you for a long time. 
to tell you how I want my eggs done in the 
morning.—London Tit-Bits. 


I’ve been 
I want 


Softy—A fortune teller told me that I 
had a lot of money coming to me. 

Hardhead—I had rather hear a paying tel- 
ler say that. 

Harry was trying on a new pair of trou- 
sers. After struggling for several minutes 
he called to his mother: Say, mom, these 


pants are awful tight! They’re tighter 
than my skin!” 
“Don’t be foolish, Harry. There isn’t 


anything tighter than your skin.” 

“Well, these pants are, ’cause I can sit 
down in my skin, but I can’t sit down in 
these pants!” 





Teacher—What do we use soap for? 
Johnny (feelingly)—That’s what I’d like 
to know. 


A pretty girl approached a well known 
novelist with a morocco and gold album 
and asked him for his autograph, 

“Gladly, but I’ll have to write in pencil,” 
the novelist replied. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the girl. 

So the novelist scrawled his signature in 
the album and handed it back with a pleas- 


ant and flattered smile, but the girl lookeg 
blank. “Why, aren’t you Edward ,\ M 
teossian?” she asked. 

“No,” the novelist confessed. “I’ 
ry Cooper,” and then, as the pretty giy 
turned away, he heard her say to 


: er 
girl: 

“Got an eraser?” 

Fred—D’you know, I haven’t spo! to 


my wife for five years. 
Ted—You shouldn’t let that wor: 7 
old man—your turn will come again! 


Old Lady (visiting jail)—But ha 


u 
no religious convictions, my_ good m 

Convict—Yes mum; I wuz caught break. 
ing into a church collection box. 

“Did that young man of yours propose 


yet, Alice?” asked a fond mother. 

“No, mother,” replied her equally fond 
daughter, “but I’m sure he will tonight.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Well—we’re going to be married tomor 
row.” 

The club bore was holding forth as usual, 
“When I was a young man,” he said, “{ 
used to talk in my sleep.” 

“And now,” said the bright young men- 
ber, “you sleep in your talk.” 


Diner—Waiter, what’s wrong with this 
chicken? 

Waiter—lIt’s been in a fight, sir! 

Diner—Well! Take it back and bring me 
the winner. 


Two colored gentlemen just had time to 
gather up their dice and escape as the po- 
lice arrived. Then a hot argument ensued 
as to whether the cubes showed six or seven 
spots on the last play. 

“See dat fis’, uselessness? Gin Ah hits 


yo’ side de face wid dat, yo’ gwine see down 
yo’ back ’thout turnin’ yo’ haid!” 

“Huh! Izzat so, street sweepin’s See 
mah foot? Oncet ah kicks yo’ wid dat 
eve’y time yo’ sits down yo’ leaves 
print.” 

“This is a good restaurant, isn’t it?” said 
the customer to the waiter who had bro 
his order. 

“Yes,” replied the waiter. “If you 
a fresh egg here you get the freshest egg 
in the world. If you order a good cup of 


coffee you get the best cup of coffee 
world, and—” 
believe it. I 


“Yes, I 


steak.” 


ordered a ! 





Customer—What, buy this lotion t« 
my hair grow? Why, you haven't ¢ t 
single hair yourself. 

Barber—Ah, sir, you see, I only 
here yesterday.—Paris Pele Mele. 


“Well, who’s been waiting the longes' 
asked the physician cheerfully as he ope®- 
ed the door of his consultation office. 

“I think I have, doctor,” said a tailor; 
arising and presenting a bill. “I deliverc¢ 
your clothes three years ago.” 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


\i SAWYER’S*’ GOLDEN JUBILEE 


t from his writings Mark Twain 
» real name was Samuel L. Clem- 
is almost equally famous for his 
wit. But he once found himself 
for areply. It happened during 
vels abroad. Another traveler— 
»n—accosted him in a hotel lobby 
his declaration: 

Clemens, I would give $50 if I 
read your ‘Tom Sawyer.’ ” 
noted author was so perplexed 
in’t know what to say. But the 
1man hastened to explain: 

so I could again have the pleas- 


f reading it for the first time.” 


this immortal story that the Path- 
will present as its next serial, 
ing the latter part of January. 
iid a very high price for this story 
innovation of presenting it as a 
it this opportune time—the 50th 
sary of its creation! Despite a 
ntury spent in giving pleasure 
tertainment to readers both young 
i, “Tom Sawyer” is still young, 
ll be young “so long as boys and 
lo not change, and men and wom- 
iember.” 
< Twain completed this master- 
n 1875, but printing was delayed 
‘r to outwit Canadian publishers. 
t time there was no international 
sht agreement and Canadian pub- 
boldiy stole stories appearing in 
ited States. To overcome this, 
Sawyer” was first published in 
d. This was done to secure a 
tht that would equally apply to 
1 and so curb its literary pirates. 
tofore the cost of a copy of “Tom 
’ (there are no cheap editions) 
en prohibitive to many people. 
who would have enjoyed this 
e in places that do not have the 
‘ages of free public libraries. As 
million Americans who have 
read the story, they will enjoy 
‘it again. That “Tom Sawyer” 
ich alive today as ever is attested 
fact that it is close to the top of 
200 “ideal books for the home” 
d by prominent educators, writ- 
d critics who, as judges of good 
ire, declare no enduring library 
te without it. 
i\dditional news that the original 
ript of “Tom Sawyer” is still in 
‘e will be welcomed by lovers 
k Twain. The precious papers 
.e chief exhibit in the private col- 
of Nicholas F. Brady, New York 
ist. Mr. Brady was once a neigh- 
' Mr. Clemens, when the latter 
n Fifth avenue and wrote and 
iin bed. The author used to ex- 


= mo, 


Plain that He enjoyed smoking in bed 
and only smoked one cigar at a time 
Cause he couldn’t operate more. “Tom 


Sawyer” was Mr. Brady’s favorite story, 
even in mature years, and he often re- 
reads it. 

“The Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” 
originally was recorded on plain, ruled 
paper of note pad size. Fifty years ago 
publishers were not so fussy about 
manuscript being written only on one 
side of the paper. Mark Twaih’s gen- 
erally clear if not ideal script appears 
on both sides. Each sheet is now pre- 


w; 
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Mark Twain’s Boyhood Home 


served in frames which keep the paper 
from wrinkling and permit both sides 
to be inspected. The 1000 pages are 
contained in a specially prepared red 
morocco case. 

Though “Tom Sawyer” was written 
with a quill pen, Mark Twain is said 
to have been the first author to use the 
typewriter. Several years before “Tom 
Sawyer” appeared, Mark was strolling 
in Boston with R. D, Locke (“Petroleum 
V. Nasby”), popular humorist and one 
of Lincoln’s friends. A strange device 
in a small store conducted by a man 
named Remington attracted Mark’s at- 
tention. It was an early typewriter; 
forerunner of the present Remington. 
Mark bought one and wrote a comical 
letter to a friend. After a few months 
he stopped using it, saying that it was 
ruining his morals. He tried to give it 
to William Dean Howells who, he said, 
had no morals anyway, but Howells re- 
turned it with thanks. Next Mark 
traded it for a side-saddle, but eventu- 
ally the machine came back to his pos- 
session. It took some time for Mark 
to become well acquainted with the key- 
board. In 1883, however, he used the 
typewriter to write his “Life on the 
Mississippi.” 

Changes made by Mark in the origi- 
nal script of “Tom Sawyer” are espe- 
cially interesting to those acquainted 
with the story. Mark cut out whole 
paragraphs and even pages and made 
many alterations. Progress on the 
work is attested by the changing style 
of his handwriting. After hours of con- 
stant labor the pen was inclined to 
scrawl. And no wonder! Mark wrote 
this book\at the average rate of 50 
pages a day! But all the script is legible. 
Reading carelessly written copy in a 
Hannibal, Mo., print shop made Mark 


appreciate the feelings of the typesetter. 
Mark evidently wrote “Tom Sawyer” 


from a well defined plan. It is a com-. 


posite picture of life in that day, drawn 
from actual characters. Aunt Polly is 
said to have been the author’s mother. 
What changes Mark made in his original 
draft were mostly for the better. Many 
commonplace utterances were turned 
into homely Missouri speech. For ex- 
ample, the first chapter quotes Aunt 
Polly as saying, “I never did see the 
beat of that boy” whereas when first 
written she said: “I never did see such 
a boy.” He changes “That’s a go” to 
“That’s a whack.” Someone must have 
told Mark that Easterners this side of 
London do not pronounce aunt “awnt” 
so he deleted a sentence that would 
have given that erroneous impression. 

For some reason Mark omitted a 
further description of Tom’s showing 
off on his first meeting with Becky. This 
passage does not appear in the printed 
work: 


“Tom made his horse cavort and kick 
up and tear around furiously, wondering 
the while if she was admiring his military 
panoply and his fearless bearing—or better 
still, if she were being terrified. And pres- 
ently, still pretending not to know she was 
by, he sallied out into the street, attacked 
a cow and put her to flight, observing that 
he wasn’t afraid of a mil——.” 


Also scratched out is reference to the 
Scripture verse that Tom chose to learn 
by heart for the Sunday-school prize. 
For brevity’s sake he selected part of 
the Sermon on the Mount, though he 
was strongly attracted to the shortest 
verse in the New Testament, “Jesus 
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At the base of the very hill at Hannibal, 

Mo., where Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 

Finn turned “pirates,” stand these bronze 

figures of Mark Twain’s immortal boy char- 

acters. Mark called the hill “Cardiff hill,” 
but it is really named Holliday hill. 
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A Mark Twain Story 


Mark Twain was first introduced 
to Whistler, the famous artist, at the 
latter’s studio in London. Knowing 
Whistler .to be a practical joker, 
Mark decided to get in the first shot. 
Putting on a stupid air, he sauntered 
over to a canvas the artist had just 
completed. 

“Mmm! Not so bad,” drawled 
Mark, “only here in the corner (ex- 
tending his hand as if to rub some- 
thing away) I’d do without that cloud 
effect if I were you.” 

Whistler cried out nervously: 
please, sir, do be careful! 
isn’t dry.” 

“That’s all right,’ replied Mark, 
“T’ve got ny gloves on.” 
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wept.” The episode in the church where 
the stray dog comes into contact with 
a pinchbug, released by Tom during a 
particularly dull sermon, loses some of 
its kick when the dog is pictured as 
making an exit yelping instead of 
“fiercely expressing at one end the woe 
that was torturing him at the other,” 

Mark must have realized that the boy- 
ish “Black Avengers of the Spanish 
Main” would hardly talk like grown- 
ups, so he judiciously omitted this part 
of the farewell between Tom and Joe 
Harper: 


“Good-by, Joe; good-by, old friend; if 
you never see me any more, think of me 
sometimes, Joe; when you’re happy and 
the world’s all bright around you, think one 
little thought of poor Tom wandering in 
the cold world far away, no home, no 
friends—maybe dead, Joe.” 


A notation by Mark not to quote any- 
thing not original eliminated the com- 
position, “Is This, Then, Life?”, read 
by the little girl at Tom’s school, and 
also the following verse from “Farewell 
to Alabama”: 

Welcome and home were mine with this 
state 

Whose vales I leave, whose spires fade 

fast from me; 
And cold must be mine eyes, and heart and 


tete, 
When, dear Alabama, they turn cold on 
thee. 


A small yet effective change is made 
by the author in having Becky Thatch- 
er hesitatingly whisper in Tom’s ear the 
words, “I—love—you” instead of the 


matter-of-fact, “I love you,” that Mark 
first penned, The original Becky 


Thatcher is supposed to have been 
Laura Hawkins. However, the author 
had difficulty in keeping himself from 
writing “Fletcher” when he meant 
“Thatcher.” Still, this may have been 
due to the similarity in names and a 
mental twist. 

People especially like the story of 
“Tom Sawyer” because the characters 
in it are more real than fictitious. In 
fact, all the important figures are said 
to have been taken from life. Tom’s 
escapades reveal some of Mark’s own 
boyhood. Scenes in the vicinity of 
Hannibal, Mo., the author’s old home, 
are recognized in the story. The hum- 
ble cottage where Mark passe@ his boy- 
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hood is preserved as a shrine. Hannibal 
has a hotel called the Mark Twain. A 
sign on one of the streets points the 
way to “Mark Twain’s Spring.” Not 
far from Hannibal is the cave made fa- 
mous by Tom’s gang. It is little changed. 
A narrow opening is yet known as “fat 
man’s misery.” A guide still points to 
the stone known as the “heelless boot” 
where an Indian was hanged. Then 
there is a room where Jesse and Frank 
James concealed themselyes for two 
weeks during a pursuit. The original 
Injun Joe died in 1923 at Hannibal at 
the age of 102. His real name was Joe 
Douglas. An Indian reared by white 
people, he spent most of his life wan- 
dering up and down the Mississippi. 

When Mark finished “Tom Sawyer” 
he took it to Boston and showed it to 
Mr. Howells. The latter pronounced it 
the best boy story he had ever read 
and equally interesting to adults but 
advised Mark to tone down some of the 
Huckleberry Finn’s cussing. That is 
why Huck’s reform comment is changed 
to “they comb me all to thunder.” But 
the manuscript still shows a stronger 
word. Mark admitted skipping this 
particular wword when he first read the 
story to Mrs. Clemens. 

Though Mark acknowledged that the 
Howells criticism was just, he neverthe- 
less hated to have his work criticized. 
On one occasion he sat down to call 
one particular critic a “long-eared ani- 


mal, literary kangaroo, illiterate hostler_ 


with a skull full of axle-grease,” but 
thought better of it and pointing out the 
man’s errors “in gentleness and in the 
unwounding language of persuasion,” 
Mark ended up by saying: “It is dis- 
couraging to try to penetrate a mind 
like yours. You ought to get it out and 
dance on it. That would take some of 
the rigidity out of it. And you ought 
to use it sometimes. That would help. 
if you had done this every now and 
then through life it would not have 
petrified.” 





**‘DEBUNKING’’ HISTORY 
Some years ago Henry Ford was 
laughed at when he said that “history 
is bunk.” Today the auto manufac- 
turer is busily engaged in collecting ob- 
jects of historic interest while some of 
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Famous old Absinthe house in New Orleans, 

reported padlocked for liquor law violation. 

It was here that O. Henry, Lafcadio Hearn, 

Sherwood Anderson and George Cable found 

the atmosphere of Lafitte and other pirates 
for their tales of the Crescent City, 
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those who once smiled at his former 
opinion are crying “bunk” in another 
sense. 

There have been loud protests of 'ate 
against perpetuating more or less mythj. 
cal anecdotes. The Cleveland schools 
have just put a ban*on such popular 
stories as George Washington’s cherry 
tree and the cracking of the Liberty }el) 
on July 4, 1776, while pealing forth 
news of our independence. The cherry 
tree seems to have been an interesting 
little yarn born in the imagination of 
Washington’s chronicler. Philadelphia's 
famous bell didn’t crack until July 8, 
1835, while being tolled at the funeral] 
of Chief Justice Marshall. The Cleve. 
land school authorities say they will 
hereafter use only terse, matter-of-fact 
histories that eliminate romance and 
“academic patter.” One of their ap- 
proved textbooks declares the govern- 
ment sent men into battle during the 
Spanish-American war “with hot wool- 
en clothing they wore while fighting 
Indians on the northern plains,” asserts 
that “strikes are a wasteful method of 
settling disputes” and blames al! the 
big European nations for the World 
war because they “cherished old hatreds 
and kept enornrous armies and navies to 
use against one another if need arose.” 

Among the latest individuals to take 
a crack at “inaccurate” school histories 
is Lieut.-Col. Thomas J. Dickson, senior 
combat chaplain with the A. E. F. After 
reading 52 different textbooks, he de- 
clares them “distorted, ridiculous, ab- 
surd and stupid” in giving schoolchil- 
dren the idea that we won the war and 
that we are otherwise superior toal! oth- 
er people. “Unless our histories are im- 
mediately corrected,” he warns, “our 
pretensions doom us to become the 
laughing-stock of the world.” 


Col. Dickson aided in the compilation 
of the army’s official records. He wears 
all the battle stars of the first division, 
having served with the sixth field ar- 
tillery, the unit which fired the first 
American shot in the war. He is presi- 
dent of the First Division Society of 
Washington and was the chaplain who 
delivered the oration at the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier at Arlington. 


“We have a record any nation can be 
proud of,” Col. Dickson hastens to add, 


“and that is what we should teach— 


the truth! We don’t need to exaggerate 
what we did or belittle the other fel- 
low—not even the Germans.” 


Quoting from Forman’s “Advanced 
(Century Co.) which 
“fail 
Dickson asserts these of- 
Fish’s 
(American Book 
“fall- 
“Had we been a day laier 10 
Dick- 
“our histories would tell a diller- 
ent.story.” Schlesinger’s “Politica! and 


American History” 
declares the German drives were 
ures,” Col. 
fensives were distinct successes. 
“History of America” 
Co.) speaks of Ludendorff’s drive 
ing dead.” 
reaching Soissons,’ 
son, 


’ declares Col. 


Social History of the United States” 


(Macmillan) makes light of Germal 
Dickson objects 


marksmanship. Col. 
to this. 


“The fighting at Belleau Wood, © sha 


teau-Thierry and in the Argonne forest,” 
to quote Gyittean'’ s “Our United States” 
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silver, Burdett and Co.), “demonstrat- 
t the American soldier with six 
‘hs of training is more than a match 
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for German veteran.” Col. Dick- 
gon replies: “Ideas like these when be- 
jeved by children make work for the 
graves registration service. As a vet- 
eran of three wars I have seen the 
ower of America fade three times and 
enough money spent to pave with con- 
crete every road in the United States. 
same old story. Unprepared!” 


The Mace-Borgardus “History of the 
(nited States” (Rand, McNally and Co.) 


sys “there (San Mihiel) the Americans 
met the best troops Germany had * * * 
yd went smashing through their 
lines. °° “ Over a million men in khaki 
fought like heroes for over a month. 
They drove the Germans reeling back 
toward the Rhine.” Col. Dickson says 
the Germans made a “masterful retreat” 
and adds that our soldiers did not wear 
khak 
ime authority denies the state- 
met ide in Hawkins’s “Brief Review 
of ted States History” (Severn 
Sc} . Emerson David -Fite’s history 
and ‘r reference books that Paris 
wa r in danger of capture by the 
Ge . Estill’s “Beginners History 
of Our Country” (Southern Publishing 
(o.) and other books refer to one or 
more divisions of American marines at 
(hateau-Thierry. Col.’ Dickson says 
there was not a whole division of ma- 
rines on the front and that “less than 
me per cent of 42 American divisions 
in France Were marines.” He questions 
| whether marines ever fought in the 


own of Chateau-Thierry. 

Montgomery’s “Beginners’ American 
History” (Ginn and Co.) refers to faith- 
ul nurses being assisted by Red Cross 


dogs on the field of battles Col. Dick- 
1 son is sarcastic: “When our little tots 
5 have mastered Peter Rabbit and the Lit- 
le Red Hen we will tell them a nice 
odier bedtime story about war dogs. 


t inever saw a dog on the front. Dogs 
vould be hard to camouflage and would 
vf biray our position to the enemy.” 





e NEW TACNA-ARICA PROPOSAL 
Jur latest attempt to settle the Tacna- 
e rica dispute is a suggestion that Chile 
d, id Peru cede the disputed provinces to 
_ bolivia. The formal note by Secretary 
e Mi State Kellogg proposes suitable com- 
l- pensation to Chile and-Peru, that the 
errit be demilitarized and that com- 
through the port of Arica be on 
rms to all. Bolivia, of course, 
«<l but Chile and Peru indicate 










if Hipproval, Our previous suggestion 
1’ lat control be settled by a plebiscite 
yk ie to naught because of obstacles 
il- used by Chile. 

in bolivia lost the territory to Chile in 
k- ME’ war of 1880. Peru was concerned. 
ore Bo at that time the United States act- 
nd the role of peace-maker by suggest- 
5” Bs « plebiscite to decide permanent 
an @P"rol. It was never held and there 


. 
sh 


n dickering and ill feeling ever 
Solivia has made many fruitless 
empts to obtain an outlet to the Pa- 
Hc. Onee Chile agreed to sell her a 
‘s” Bc through Tarapaca, an adjoining 


ine 


Se 
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province wrested by Chile from Peru, 
but Péru objected. Later Bolivia of- 
fered Chile and Peru $5,000,000 each for 
a path to the sea but this time Chile 
objected. 


WAR SCARE DONE IN OIL 

Was there danger of war between 
the United States and Japan in 1921~— 
the year President Harding’s disarma- 
ment conference met at Washington to 
discuss world peace? 

Defense counsel in the Fall-Doheny 
trial says so; it claims establishment of 
the Peartharbor, Hawaii, oil storage 
base was prompted by secret reports 
that Japan was mobilizing its sea forces 














A tablet commemorating the feat of “Snow- 

shoe” Thompson (see Oct. 9 issue for story) 

in carrying mail through the snowbound 

Sierras before the advent of railroads was 

dedicated at Cathay, Cal., by the Native 
Sons of the Golden West. 








for an attack on Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines and, later, our west coast. The 
government prosecution laughs at the 
idea but the government has not official- 
ly denied the existence of official cor- 
respondence on the subject. 

The rumor, echoed in a federal court 
at the nation’s capital, is not calculated 
to add friendliness to American-Japa- 
nese relations. Japan’s officials con- 
sider the testimony so important that it 
has seen fit to issue a general denial 
that it had then, or now has, any such 
intention. They regard the fleet mobi- 
lization statement so absurdly “Hearst- 
erical” as to be undeserving of com- 
ment. And even if she has such an idea, 
she says, her economic condition would 
prevent her carrying it out. 

There was: unusual secrecy in han- 
dlingthe oilleases,thisisadmitted. For- 
mer Secretary of Interior Fall kept facts 
from congress and others because it was 
“no ofie’s business.” Former Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt insists 
that this was necessary because of a 
“military secret” involved. The govern- 
ment does not explain further. How- 
ever, the defense said that President 
Harding knew of the oil deases and ap- 
proved of them. The navy department 
refused to let Admiral Robinson com- 
ment on the war scare. Robinson testi- 
fied that the navy expected to make 
$50,000,000 profit on a Doheny contract. 

Counsel defending Fall and Edward 
L. Doheny, oil magnate, indicted joint- 


5 


ly on a charge of conspiring to defraud 
the government in connection with 
naval oil leases, pins the war scare on 
confidential reports received from Ad- 
miral Gleaves commanding the Asiatic 
squadron that “mobilization” orders 
had been issued by the Japanese war 
office. Those who pooh-pooh any plot 
regard these orders as part of Japan’s 
periodic “war game” in which it is logi- 
cal to regard the United States as a 
theoretical enemy, just as in our Pacific 
war games we consider Japan as our 
“enemy.” These maneuvers are sup- 
posed to be for the purpose of keeping 
naval personnel and material efficient. 
Not long ago Japan protested our naval 
maneuvers in the vicinity of Hawaii be- 
cause she felt the “game” would be mis- 
understood by her people and might 
lead to agitation for retaliation. 


In 1921, the time of the so-called “war 
scare,” about the only grievance Japan 
was known to have against the United 
States was our new immigration quota 
law’s exclusion of Orientals. Admiral 
Robinson voices a possible peaceful ex- 
planation for the oil leases by saying 
that in 1921 the fleet was so desperately 
in need of oil supplies that, as part of 
the national defense plans, strategic 
location of oil flepots was ordered. 


A QUESTION OF GRAMMAR 

“Along its right of way there are vast 
areas in which — produced two-thirds 
of the oats and more than half the corn 
in the United States.” 

Should “are” or “is” fill the gap? 

Strange as it may seem, this little 
question has sorely troubled some of 
the best minds at our colleges. It may 
even be compared to the famous “It-is- 
me (or I)” fight. It happened in this 
way. An agency which writes adver- 
tisements for the Burlington railroad 
chose “is” to fill the vacancy. The 
passenger traffic manager substituted 
“are.” But the vice-president changed 
it back to “is.” The passenger traffic 
manager referred it to the University 
of Chicago. The professors voted for 
“is.” The vice-president, not to be out- 





is 
done, submitted the question to North- 
western university. The vote there fa- 
vored “are.” This division of academic 
opinion resulted in the problem being 
referred in turn to Harvard, Princeton 
and Yale. The first two favored “is”; 
Yale supported “are.” All of which 
shows how difficult it is for individuals 
to lay down absolute rules on grammar. 

Though we may be presuming, we 
can’t help but advise disputants that 
either “is” or “are” is correct, In do- 
ing so we are backed by the best of 
authority. With all due respect to the 
colleges mentioned, the professors who 
gave opinions seem to have gone by 
their own inclinations and not on the 
established fact that whether the things 
under discussion take a singular or 
plural form depends on whether the 
writer considers them a unit or collec- 
tion of units. If smoothness of expres- 
sion is considered there might be aslight 
preference for “is.” However, it would 
seem that the sentence in question is, 
at best, poorly constructed. We would 













































settle the argument by advising the 
agency to prepare new copy. 

The recent English language congress 
at Philadelphia also showed a clash of 
minds on grammatical questions. Prof. 
Edward Sapir of the University of Chi- 
cago favors “murdering the king’s Eng- 
lish” if it will carry punch and convic- 
tion. He annoyed some of his colleagues 
by remarking that the less attention 
paid to rules the better. Prof. Sterling 
Leonard of Wisconsin university added 
that looseness in the use of language 
that would have shocked a past genera- 
tion is now accepted. For an example 
of the modern trend, he quoted, “Who 
did you see?” A split infinitive, he said, 
is no longer bad form. 

Revision of the alphabet would save 
the ration a billion dollars a year, de- 
clared Prof. Godfrey Dewey of Harvard. 
He favors a new system, considerably in 
excess of 26 letters, which would in- 
clude 24 consonants, 13 vowels, four 
diphthongs and a sign for the word 
“the” which, he asserts, takes up seven 
per cent of all words. Prof. Hahn 
Kurath of Northwestern university 


recognizes a difference of pronunciation 
in East, West and South and thinks dic- 
tionaries should be provided with sec- 
tional phonetic markings. 





MUCH CHRISTMAS BUYING 

The country as a whole is prosperous 
if Christmas buying is any indication. 
About 7600 banks distributed $400,000,- 
000 to 7,800,000 members of Christmas 
savings clubs. This is $85,000,000 more 
than last year. Half of the total sum 
is expected to be used in Christmas 
buying. 

General bankmg accounts are also 
good, the year’s total being about 50 
billions or three billions more than in 
1925. Half of this is savings accounts 
which drew $800,000,000 interest. Wall 
street gave its employees $50,000,000 in 
bonuses, the most generous gift since 
the flush years of the World war. 

The year is notable because the “shop 
éarly” campaign was extended into No- 
vember. This peeved some persons 
but gratified others—especially the mer- 
chants—by spreading the holiday buy- 
ing over a longer period. Premature 
appearances of Santa Claus in the stores 
worked particular havoc with the child- 
ish mind by transferring it from les- 
sons to the “gimmes.” Under the old 
system, the Christmas spirit did not 
manifest itself until about two weeks 
before Christmas. However, the new 
system makes it possible to close retail 
stores in the evening. Now Christmas 
stocks are purchased far in advance and 
can be replenished if need be. Oppor- 
tunity of selection is also said to be im- 
proved. 


GOV. RITCHIE OPENS FIRE 

Gov. Ritchie of Maryland, now well 
to the fore ‘as candidate for the Demo- 
eratic presidential nomination, invaded 
the Middle West to urge less federal in- 
terference in state affairs. Though Gov. 
Ritchie is an ardent wet and wants the 
prohibition law modified, he voiced the 
opinion that those states that want pro- 
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hibition are entitled to it. “If the fall 
elections teach any lesson at all,” he 
told the Iroquois club at Chicago, “it 
is that both parties must face the pro- 
hibition question honestly and fearless- 
ly.” The governor said that constitu- 
tional amendments such as the proposed 
federal supervision of education and the 
child labor ban (declared illegal but 
again revived) intensify the “eternal 
conflict between urban and_rural sen- 
timent.” 

Oscar Underwood, retiring Democrat- 
ic senator from Alabama, scores the Ku 
Klux Klan and booms Al Smith’s can- 
didacy. Senator Heflin, companion sen- 
ator from that state, thinks Gov. Dona- 
hey of Ohio is the party’s logical stand- 
ard bearer. Underwood is wet; Heflin 
is dry. 








News Notes 








Close Decision. By a vote of five to 
four the supreme court decided it is 
legal to limit the quantity of whisky 
which may be prescribed by physicians, 
The dissenting justices were Sutherland, 
McReynolds, Stone and Butler. Drys 
think the ruling means less illicit whis- 
ky sold as “medicine.” The court de- 
clares illegal New York’s “dollar gas 
law,” indorsed by Gov. Smith and May- 
or Walker, and North Carolina’s im- 
position of an inheritance tax on estates 
held in trust in another state. It also 
held that states are without authority 
to prescribe railroad equipment. 


Ford Plants Resume. The periodic ru- 
mor of a six-cylinder Ford car follow- 
ed the temporary closing of Ford’s 
plants at Detroit. However, Ford ex- 
plained that the shut down was for the 
annual inventory. 


Plan Long Bridge. An eight-mile steel 
span is planned for Chesapeake bay to 
connect “Bay Shore, a resort on the 
western shore near Baltimore, with 
Rock Hall, on the eastern shore. 


Sesqui Closes. Seeing no way to make 
up a deficit of $5,200,000, the Philadel- 
phia sesquicentennial exposition closed 
a month earlier than planned. A pro- 
posal to extend the fair in 1927 was 
voted down. The public’s loss of inter- 
est in world fairs made it the worst fail- 
ure of its kind in history. The loss 
must be shouldered by the city of Phil- 
adelphia which had already spent $17,- 











Students at Stout institute at Menomonie, 

Wis., do practical work in building dwell- 

ings for people of the college town to live in. 

The dwelling here pictured was constructed 
at a cost of $6000. 
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000,000 on the sesqui. Howeye, 
6,000,000 visitors are ‘said to have yy, 
$27,000,000 in the Quaker City. 


Many Lives for One. Six convic 
ceived the death sentence as the roy 
of the murder of a keeper during 
Joliet, Ill., jail break last May. 4 gg 
for-one execution took place in Loyig 
ana two years ago. Newark, N. |, » 
cently saw four men sentenced to 4 
for murder of one man. 


Military Budget. Budget esting, 
for the fiscal year 1928 include sy 
000,000 for the war department, 9% 
000,000 for the navy and $90,000,(i) , 
all branches of aviation. 


Now It’s Poison Gas. Poison gas y 
sprayed in Joseph Pomeranz’s jewe 
store in New York so that when } 
opened it in the morning he was py 
dered unconscious. Bandits stole 9% 
000 worth of gems. 

Legion Program. The American |, 
gion’s legislative program opposes { 
Geneva pact to outlaw poison gas a 
the proposal to do away with milit, 
training in land grant colleges, and 
proves the universal draft, more mon 
for the army and navy, retirement q 
disabled emergency officers, increasig 
the army to 125,000 men and $12,000, 
worth of new veterans’ hospitals. 


Charles Ringling Dead. Charles Rin 
ling, one of seven brothers who start 
the circus of that name, died at Sar 
sota, Fla., at'\the age of 62. The og 
surviving brother is John Ringling. Se 
eral years ago the Ringling circus unit 
with Barnum and Bailey’s. 


Court Demands Necktie. Sid Whit 
“cowboy lawyer” from Okemah, Ok 
appeared before the supreme court 
Washington wearing a cowboy hat: 
open shirt but without a necktie. To 
that he would have to wear a tie. lie ld 
the room and borrowed one [row 
friend. After being admitted to practi 
he discarded the tie. 


Mississippi Oddity. Gov. Whittield 
Mississippi recently had to have ti 
foot amputated. Lieut.-Gov. Murphr 
and U. S. Senator Stephens also o! th 
state have but one leg. 


Rubber Pool. Rubber interests \# 
established a $40,000,000 poo! for ! 
avowed purpose of stabilizing ru 
prices, defeating the British rubber ™ 
nopoly and, incidentally, forestallil 
further tire price cutting. B. F. (0 
rich, Goodyear, Firestone, Fisk, |: 
Rubber, General Motors, Studebake 
Willys-Overland, Dodge, Packard 
others are interested. The mone) ™! 
be used to buy crude rubber. 


Santa Claus Too Modern. Santa 
sought to entertain Kokomo, ! 
youngsters by making a pre-Chrisi!! 
call via airplane. While the chili 
waved their hands Santa essayed « P* 
chute drop. Somehow or otlier? 
whiskers caught in a house roof. “!) 
der und blitzen,” Santa exclaimed 
he fell 20 feet. However, he was !i! 
hurt and intends to pay his Christ! 
eve visits as usual. 
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iterests of agriculture. 


ons who flout the dry law are ar- 


ened in no uncertain terms by Presi- 
: Coolidge in his annual message to 


5. State and local officials who 
the burden of enforcement on the 
1uthorities are particularly re- 
[In previous messages Mr. Cool- 
been content to urge general law 
ince but he now seems to feel 
‘tendency in certain quarters to 
disregard the 18th amendment 
s the rest of the constitution 
hich our republic is founded, 
ive up to the dry act or change 
resident says in effect. 
sreater part of the chief execu- 
essage was devoted to a discus- 
f the agricultural situation in 
he outlined steps taken by the 
ment to lighten the farmer’s bur- 
However, Mr. Coolidge was em- 
in his declaration that the coun- 
i whole is enjoying prosperity, a 
in for which the administration 
is economy, tax reduction and 
elimination policies responsible. 
e occupations and areas are not 
hing,” said the president, “in none 


there remain any acute depression. 


the country requires is not so 
new policies as a steady contin- 
of those which are already being 
ed with such abundant success.” 
Coolidge reiterates his stand 
t a permanent tax cut at the pres- 
e. He still opposes general tar- 
luction and is stronger than ever 
iterway and power development. 
ioes the urge for radio regulation, 


less government in business and legisla- 


, protect the public in coal strikes. 


“white elephant” aspects of our 
ant marine caused the president 


rn against building new boats at 
sent time. Incidentally, he rap- 


\merican exporters and importers 


‘| patronizing American vessels. 
was a guarded reference to the 
in situation when Mr. Coolidge 
ied that “in some quarters our 
icy is vexed.” The message 
no mention of the world court, 


leaving undecided the question of 


er the president has changed 
| this matter. Though the short 
of congress is not expected to 
i great-amount of new legisla- 
ir. Coolidge reiterated his stand 
vy problems. Some of the high 
1 his utterances follow: 
culture—The packers and stock- 
ct, establishment of intermediate 
hbanks,the Purnell act for agricul- 
search, the Capper-Volstead co- 
e marketing act, the co-opera- 
rketingact of 1922, amendments to 
ehousing act, enlargement of ac- 
of the agricultural department, 
nent of the scope of loans by 
eral loan board, tariff on agricul- 
roducts, large federal expendi- 
i improvement of waterways and 
iys and reduction of federal taxes 
ise a great series of governmental 
in the advancement of the spe- 
It is nec- 
to avoid putting the government 


‘he business of production or mar- 
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keting or attempting to enact legisla- 
tion for the purpose of price fixing. It 
is unfortunate that-no general agree- 
ment has been reached by the various 
agricultural interests upon any of the 
proposed remedies, 

Taxes—I do not think any change in 
the special taxes or any permanent re- 
duction is practical. I urge both par- 
ties to agree on a bill granting the tem- 
porary relief which I have indicated. 
This is so much of a purely business 
matter that it ought not to be dealt 
with in a partisan spirit. 

Tariff—Those’ who are starting an 
agitation for a reduction of tariff du- 
ties, partly at least for the benefit of 


those to whom money has been lent_ 


abroad, ought to know that there does 
not seem to be a very large field within 
the area of our imports in which prob- 





President on Prohibition 


Failure to support the constitution 
and observe the law ought not to be 
tolerated by public opinion. Especially 
those in public places, who have taken 
their oath to support the constitution, 
ought to be most scrupulous in its ob- 
servance. Local authorities, always 
mainly responsible for the enforcement 
of law in relation to intoxicating liquor, 
ought not to seek evasion by attempting 
to shift the burden wholly upon the 
federal agencies. Under the constitu- 
tion the states are jointly charged with 
the nation in providing for the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition amendment. 
Some people do not like the amendment, 
some do not like other parts of the con- 
stitution, some do not like any of it. 
Those who entertain such sentiments 
have a perfect right to seek through 
legal methods for a change. But for any 
of our inhabitants to observe such parts 
of the constitution as they like, while 
disregarding others, is a doctrine that 
would break down all protection of life 
and property and destroy the American 
system of ordered liberty. 











able reductions would be advantageous 
to foreign goods. Those who wish to 
benefit foreign producers are more like- 
ly to secure that result by continuing 
the enormous purchasing power which 
comes from our prosperity than from 
any advantages that are likely to accrue 
from a general tariff reduction. 

Alien Property—It has always been 
the policy of America to hold that pri- 
vate property should not be confiscated 
in time of war. However, if our gov- 
ernment releases to foreigners the se- 
curity which it holds for Americans it 
must at the same time provide satisfac- 
tory. safeguards for meeting American 
claims. 

Merchant Marine—We have expended 
over $250,000,000 in recent years to 
make up the losses of operation. The 
great need of our merchant marine is 
not for more ships but more freight. I 
do not believe that the operation of our 
fleet is as economical and efficient as it 
could be. 

Coal—As the wage agreements in the 
bitimunous coal industry expire April 1 
next, I again recommend passage of 
such legislation as will assist the exec- 
utive in dealing with emergencies 
through administrative agencies for 


Coolidge’s Message to Congress Hits “Scofflaws” 


the purpose of distribution of coal and 
protection of the consumers of coal 
from profiteering. At present the execu- 
tive is not only without authority to act 
but is actually prohibited by law from 
making any expenditure to meet the 
emergency of a coal famine. 

Immigration—While restrictive immi- 
gration has been adopted in part for the 
benefit of the- wage earner, and in its 
entirety for the benefit of the country, 
it ought not to cause a needless separa- 
tion of families and dependents. 

National Defense—While our policy 
of national defense will proceed in or- 
der that we may be independent and 
self-sufficient, | am opposed to engaging 
in any attempt at competitive arma- 
ments. If our country wishes to com- 
pete with others, let it not be in the sup- 
port of armaments but in the making of 
a beautiful capital city, 

Veterans—While I approve of proper 
relief for all suffering, I do not favor 
any further~extension of our pension 
system at this time. 

Negro—Our duty to ourselves under 
our claim that we are an enlightened 
people requires us to use all our power 
to protect them from the crime of 
lynching. 

Philippines—Gov.-Gen. Wood has ad- 
ministered his office with tact and abil- 
ity. The islands ought not to be turned 
back to the people until they are politi- 
cally fitted for self-government and eco- 
nomically independent. At an early 
date these possessions should be taken 
out from under all military control and 
administered entirely on the civil side 
of government, 

Foreign Policy—The foreign policy 
of this country is one of peace based on 
that mutual respect that arises from 
mutual regard for international rights 
and the discharge of international ob- 
ligations. The American people are al- 
together lacking in an appreciation of 
the tremendous good fortune that sur- 
rounds our international position. Our 
public is-inclined to consider altogether 
too seriously the reports that we are 
criticized abroad. 

Debts—Settlements have been negoti- 
ated with practically all of those na- 
tions who owed us, and all finally ad- 
justed but two, which are in process of 
ratification. It is true that we have ex- 
tended to, them very generous treat- 
ment, but it is also true that they have 
agreed to repay us all that we loaned 
to them and some interest. 

Disarmament—At the proper time I 
shall be prepared to proceed along prac- 
tical lines to the conclusion of agree- 
ments carrying further the work begun 
at the Washington conference in 1921. 


DOCTOR EXPLAINS NEW TREATMENT 
FOR LEG SORES 


A new book sent free to readers by Dr. 
H. J. Whittier, Suite 36, 421 E. lith St., 
Kansas City,. Mo..—a successful specialist 
in Kansas City for over 45 years—fully 
explains his new method of home treat- 
ment for Leg Sores and Varicose Ulcers 
which has met with remarkable  suc- 
cess in thousands of the most stubborn 
cases.—Advertisement. 
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Uncle Eli Becomes a Magnate 


For some days on our steamer trip 
Uncle Eli has been dropping hints about 
making a “big business deal” with two 
“wealthy promoters” in the smoking 
room. He says he is “getting in on the 
ground floor’—and the ground floor 
must be pretty small for he says they 
can’t let me in on it. 

It seems they have a company called 
the Consolidated Anglo-American and 
International Oceanic Gold Distilling 
Corporation, of London and New York, 
Limited. The purpose of this super- 
corporation is to extract the gold from 
sea water. The promoters have proved 
to Eli that there is more gold in the 
sea than there is in all the land. He 
has secured from them a concession to 
work all that part of the north Atlantic 
ocean between longitude 20 and 40 and 
latitude 40 and 60. 

As an inducement for paying cash, he 
also receives 10 shares of full-partici- 
pating preferred stock in the parent 
company and is to be put on the letter- 
head as 23rd vice-president. He says 
he could not let such a good chance go 
by, but that he will have to borrow 
some money from me in order to com- 
plete his trip. 

I was afraid that Uncle Eli had al- 
together too “financial” a look when he 
came aboard the steamer at Hoboken. 
Instead of carrying a cheap old suit- 
case which would stamp him as being 
a poor devil who was not worth rob- 
bing, as I did, he carried a handsome 
new solid leather one which bore his 
name and address in big letters and 
which made him look like a millionaire. 
When I told him about this he got angry 
and snapped back at me: “It’s Sears, 
Roebuck’s very best. It cost me $6.48 
and I paid Wivell the house painter 50 
cents for putting my name on it.” 

As a suitcase it was all right, but it 
was a complete giveaway. No wonder 
those “promoters” were able to call 
him by name and make him believe they 
had met him at a county fair “out in 
Ioway.” I have told him that he will 
have to give that suitcase away as soon 
as we land, or throw it away, and buy 
the cheapest thing we can find to take 
its place, or I will part company with 
him then and there. 


Odd Treasure-Trove 


While Eli is busy figuring the profits 
on his gold-distillery scheme and plan- 
ning ways to spend them, I want to say 
a few “last words” about Iceland, be- 
fore we start in on Europe. Native ani- 
mal life in Iceland is very sparse. Oc- 
casionally a polar bear drifts in on ice- 
floes that break off from the coast of 
Greenland and are carried eastward by 
the arctic current. The Gulf stream is 
a friend to Iceland in more ways than 
one. Besides bringing warmth it also 
carries curious and useful flotsam from 
the tropics and from the entire Atlantic 


~ 
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coast. Some of the Icélanders’ houses 
are made of timber thus providentially 
brought to their door. Much wreckage 
from vessels and driftwood and flood 
trash eventually find their way to these 
coasts, and it is all eagerly grabbed up. 
Figureheads and name-boards from 
sunken ships are mucli-prized relics. 
Choice pieces of wood are saved until 
the long shut-in winter time, when the 
men use them for carving and for mak- 
ing all sorts of small articles. 

Now and then a piece of mahogany 
or other rare wood from Central or 
South America is found. One Icelander 
had the good luck to retrieve a mahog- 
any beam three feet square and 22 feet 
long. He spent several years working 
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Uncle Eli went aboard with a suitcase bear- 
ing his name and address in big letters— 
and yet he was surprised when confidence 
men greeted him by name, pretending to be 
old neighbors of his and sold him some stock. 


this timber up and from it made enough 
furniture for his whole house. Even 
palm trees, balsa wood (the lightest 
wood in the world) and sometimes a 
cocoanut will float in—but no bananas 
any day. 

Formerly great numbers of whales 
were killed in Iceland waters, but these 
noble animals have been hunted almost 
to extinction. Sharks are plentiful 
enough—for those-that like them. They 
are caught on huge hooks baited with 
seal blubber or horse meat. I once 
helped catch a big shark in the Pacific 
ocean by the same method. Some of the 
Icelanders eat not only the shark fins, 
which are so prized by Chinese epi- 
cures, but a large part of the meat. This 
has a terrible stench, but it is hung up 
in the wind until it is dried and the 
aroma is dissipated. The shark oil is 
sent to Europe for use in tanning. 

Great quantities of “stockfish” are 
put up for home use and for marketing 
abroad. This is,cod, hake or similar 
fish salted and dried. The housewives 
prepare such fish for use by beating it 
with a maul until the fibers are sepa- 
rated and made legal tender. The strong 
smell of fish pervades everything in 
Iceland, just as it does in other very 
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fishy countries and visitors with (e\j. 
cate sensibilities sometimes find their 
appetite taken away. 

The Icelanders, it would seem, haye 
very little to be thankful for, and yor 
they are a reverent and grateful people, 
At the end of each meal, each member 
of the family and guest arises and gives 
“thakk”—or thanks—for the mej 
The others express the wish that the 
meal will set well. This quaint an¢ 
fine custom is also common with the 
Danes. Every day is thanksgiving day 
with them., ? 


AGood-by to Iceland 


Though the Icelanders of old were 
supposed to settle all their disputes 4 
the annual “althing” there were so 
many family quarrels and feuds that 
bloody conflicts were common. In this 
way the people killed one another off, 
and as a result the island finally came 
under the sway of Denmark. 

The best interests of the island were 
sacrificed for the sake of trade and this 
stimulated the demand for independ. 
ence. Since Iceland has had her free- 
dom she has been making rapid ad. 
vances. But there is always in such 
cases the question where to find mar- 
kets for products and how to keep the 
young people from migrating to the 
United States and other countries’ where 
conditions are more favorable. 

Reykjavik (pronounced “rake-yab- 
vik”), the capital, now has a population 
of about 21,000 and is a fine growing 
city. The name “Reykjavik” means 
“smoking bay,” and it refers to the hot 
springs close by, which are used as a 
public laundry. The Icelanders strong- 
ly resent the prevailing notion that they 
are the same as Eskimos. As I have made 
plain here, they are Europeans of the 
purest blood—Norsemen. 

The question is always asked: “Why 
do the Icelanders stay in a land where 
it is so hard to make a living?” The 
answer is that they are patriotic and 
very proud of their histofy and insti- 
tutions. They are not rich, but one- 
fifth of them have savings bank accounts 
and there is no abject want among them. 
They are not covetous; their wants are 
simple and they are better contented 
than many people who are much bet- 
ter off in a money way. 

Crime is almost unknown, and they 
do not have to pay anything to support 
an army or navy, for they have none. 
They are very devout and every inha- 
bitant is supposed to belong to the 
church. The Lutheran church is the 
Official one, but there is freedom of 


Extreme northernmost point of “Scotland. 
Good place for lighthousekeeping. 


worship and there is a Catholic church 
in Reykjavik. The Icelanders are 2 
urally poetic and artistic. Thorwaldse? 
the great sculptor whose work we ™4Y 
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see in the art galleries of Copenhagen 
and throughout the world, had an Ice- 
jander for a father. 


Europe at Last! 


Our steamer, the Frederik VIII, is 
taking the interesting and unfrequented 


route up around Scotland, with Orkney 
islands scattering to the north and the 
Shetlands still farther north. Hew wel- 
et is the sight of land, after being on 
the water a week or-so—no matter how 
fine 1 voyage you may have had! Ev- 
ervpody is up very early to catch the 
first glimpse of the “bonnie banks” of 
Scotland. It isn’t much to see—but still 
it’s land—Europe! 


The islands mostly are low-lying and 


treeless. The soil is fertile and the 
green pastures are dotted with shaggy- 
haired ponies of the Shetland order, 
short-horned or hornless and short- 
legged beef cattle, goat-like sheep whose 
wool is very fine and soft, like the 
Shetland, and is sometimes plucked by 
t instead of sheared. 

lerribly swift and treacherous cur- 
rents make the navigation of these inter- 
iskand channels most risky. Some of 
tt waters are known as firths or 
friths—which terms come from the 
Norse word “fjord.” ~The Norsemen set- 


tled in these islands at an early date 
ind the Viking freebooters made them 
th endezvous for several centuries. 
They belonged to Norway for 400 years 
but are now British. 
(he islanders. who are descended 
fr this old fighting Norse stock have 
strong contempt for the Scots of the 
nd. This is brought out in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel called “The Pirate,” 
scenes were laid hereabouts. 
is an ancient tower on one of 
the islets, built of stones laid in a 
cil r form very much like the fa- 
iid stone tower at Newport, R. L 
uld seem to bear out the theory 
t the Newport tower was built by 
N nen during one of their early 
visits to America. 
name “Orkney” is from the Norse 
eans “seal islands.” Seals are 
irly common on these coasts, in 
spite of the efforts of the fishermen to 
ext inate them on account of their 
feedingxon young salmon and other 
fish, They are not the fur-bear- 
ls of course, but their skin and 
marketed to some extent. 
Uncle Eli has been saving his used 
saf razor blades and waiting for a 
g hance to get rid of them. He was 
caught by one of the ship’s officers just 
in tine stop him from throwing a lot 
ot them overboard. The salmon are 
apt to swallow the blades, and when 
pe go to clean the fish they get 
badly cut. So Eli will have to wait for 
a better place. Probably he can save 
blades and cast them into the mael- 
on the Norwegian coast, or in 
nieper river in Russia or in the 
| canal at Venice. We shall see 


Joking in Many Languages 


There is a Polish priest on board— 
Father Jan Jasiak, of Wojew, Poland— 
ani he is very lonesome because he 
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speaks little but Polish. He has been 
to the United States to attend the Catho- 
lic conference at Chicago, but he says 
that he learned only a few words in 
English as he spent most of his time 
among people who spoke Polish. By 
using a little German and now and then 
a Latin word we are able to let him in 
on some of the jokes that are cracked. 

He has induced me to make a little 
sketch in his autograph book showing 
the northernmost point of Scotland, just 
aS we are passing it. . Uncle Eli gets 
off that ancient joke about this being a 
“good place for lighthousekeeping.” 
The priest is bound to have this ex- 
plained and of course the joke is lost 
when it is translated. But he is amiable 
and he tries his best to understand it 
when half a dozen of us use as many 
different lingoes in the attempt to make 
him see it.. Imagine him having to ex- 





Uncle Eli discovering Europe. He is try- 
ing to see whether the natives are as hostile 
as they have been represented. 


plain that joke in Polish to his friends 
back home! They will have to take his 
word for it that it was funny. 

To while. the time away we play the 
old game of “Head, Body and Legs.” 
One person draws a head of some sort 
at the top of a piece of paper, then folds 
the paper so the head is concealed and 
the neck only is seen. The second per- 
son draws a body and~folds the paper 
over again. Finally a third person puts 
on the legs. As neither one of the play- 
ers knows what the others do, the re- 
sult when the paper is unfolded and dis- 
played is very amusing. For this game 
it is not necessary for the players to 
know the same language, and it always 
makes a hit among young and old alike. 

The last night on the boat we have 
what is called the “captain’s dinner.” 
This is a kind of farewell splurge. There 
are special desserts, smothered with 
enough whipped cream to suit the most 
feminine craving, and on each table 
there is a sort of mountain made of 
rings upon rings of almond cakes such 
as the Danes and the Dutch dote on. 

Uncle Eli is so jolly that he gets up 
and makes aspeech reciting what a good 
time has been had by all, proposing 
three cheers and wishing everybody 
“hell og lykke.” This sounds terrible 
but it is only the Danish for “here’s 
luck to you.” 

Can’t Reduce on Such Diet 

No wonder the people of Europe look 
so plump and well fed. If we Amer- 
icans ate and drank as much as they 
do our skins couldn’t stand the pressure 
and there would be constant blowouts. 


The Europeans take no stock whatever 
in “reducing.” They eat and drink all 
they can get and enjoy the other good 
things of life, and they can’t understand 
us when we warn them about. “digging 
their graves with their teeth,” or when 
we abstain from heavy foods or live on 
salads and. fruits because it is good for 
us. Of course there. are millions of 
people in Europe who are not well fed— 
but where that is the case it is because 
they can’t get any more. As fast as 
they can get more they grab it as a mat- 
ter of course, 

Uncle Eli has become quite chummy 
with a woman-who sits next to him at 
table. We have nicknamed her “Madam 
Chrysalis,” because she certainly does 
make the butter fly. She is from 
Petoskey, Mich., and like nearly all 
American women she has the craze for 
reducing. But she is exceedingly fond 
of butter, cream, candy and everything 
that is fattening, and she can’t resist 
them when they are within her reach. 

In fact it has been almost an eating 
match between her and Uncle Eli. At 
each meal Eli eats first till I am ashamed 
of him; then he keeps on eating till he 
he is ashamed of himself, and on top 
of that he stows away an approximately 
square meal “to hold the rest down,” 
as he says in his vulgar way. The bill 
of fare is printed in both Danish and 
English, and it was not till the last day 
that I discovered that Eli had been eat- 
ing first straight through it in Danish, 
and then right through it a second time 
in English. 





UNCLAIMED RICHES 

More than $12,000,000 lies unclaimed in 
banks of the eight largest cities of the 
United States; between five and seven mil- 
lion dollars in those of New York alone. 
Probably from 15 to 17 million dollars, a 
sum greater than the famed treasure of 
India, is in the banks of the country with- 
out known owners. 

How a people can forget such an enor- 
mous sum may seem strange, until you an- 
alyze the situation. The big cause is bad 
arithmetic, the next is poor memory, and 
the next to that death and disappearance. 
The proportion of this money finally claim- 
ed is less than 50 per cent, and the expense 
and time of attempting to locate depositors 
or their heirs is a source of constant trou- 
ble to the banks. Yet, after all, what boots 
it if a paltry 15 or 17 million dollars is over- 
looked in a country that has bank deposits 
totaling 48 billion dollars?—Liberty Maga- 
zine. 





NEW LAMP BURNS 94% AIR 
Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the 
U. S. Government and 35 leading universi- 
ties and found to be superior to 10 ordinary 
oil lamps. It burns without odor, smoke or 
noise—no pumping up, is simple, clean, 
safe. Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, M. L. Johnson, 609 W. Lake 
St., Chicago, IIL. is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 day’s FREE trial, or even to give one 
REE to the first user in each locality who 
will help him introduce it. Write him to- 
day for full particulars. Also ask him to 
explain how you can get the agency, and 
without experience or money make $250 to 
$500 per month.—Advertisement. 
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IRELAND 


Gov.-Gen. Healy Hooted. As Timothy 
Healy, governor-general of the Irish 
Free State, was sitting in the royal box 
of the Gaiety theater at Dublin a man 
in the audience called out, “Three boos 
for Healy, the British king’s represent- 
ative.” There was a vigorous response, 
and Healy left the theater. He returned 
a little later, and when the disturbers 
attempted to renew their play they 
were run out by the police. 


GREAT’ BRITAIN 


Elevated Trains for London. Lord 
Montague, London traffic expert, de- 
clared his belief that in the future most 
of London’s traffic would be in the air, 
on trestles above the streets. English 
people, he said, have a dread of sub- 
ways. His plan includes six-way main 
surface roads with allotted spaces for 
slow, medium speed and fast trains go- 
ing in both directions. 





Peer Becomes Laborite. A curious 
switch in politics occurred when Lieut. 
Comdr. J. M. Kenworthy, Liberal mem- 
ber of parliament, announced that he 
had turned Laborite, then went into a 
by-election and was returned a Labor 
member. When he becomes a peer on 
the death of his father he will not be 
able to sit in the house of commons; and 
in the short time he has he thought the 


Labor party would best serve his ame . 


bitions. 


FRANCE 

Celebrate Franklin’s Landing. Learn- 
ing that it was in their village that Ben- 
jamin Franklin first set foot in France 
as the first American ambassador the 
inhabitants of Auray in the department 
of Morbihan celebrated the 150th anni- 
versary of the event. There was 
marching and singing and general re- 
joicing as both American and French 
flags were carried. 


To Withdraw Allied Troops, All al- 
lied military control over Germany is 
to be removed by the first of March. 
This was agreed on at a conference at 
Paris attended by representatives of 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Belgium 
and Poland. The plan is to turn the 
military supervision over to the league 
of nations, a move for which Germany 
had contended. The preliminary work 
of the technicians under Marshal Foch 
will be finished in a month or two, it 
was said, 





Claude Monet, Artist, Dies. The world 
lost one of its greatest modern painters 
with the death of Claude Monet at 
Giverny. He was 86 years of age. His 
paintings of the Mediterranean, the 
English Channel and the cathedrals of 
France were best known. 
years_ago, after a long struggle without 
success, a wealthy Japanese visiting 
France saw his pictures, gave him a 
check for $125,000 and told him to de- 
_ liver pictures until he thought he had 


About 40, 


given the value of the money. The ar- 
tist’s intimate friend, Clemenceau, was 
at his deathbed. 


GERMANY 


Pays Up Under Dawes Plan. Ger- 
many is paying reparations punctually 
under the Dawes plan, according to the 
report for the second year of the opera- 
tion of the plan made by Seymour P, 
Gilbert jr., agent general. The total 
payment was 1,167,000,000 gold marks. 
The regular distribution was made 
among the allies, the share coming to 
the United States being 34,000,000 
marks. Mr. Gilbert reported the Ger- 
man budget sound as to balance, though 
further internal borrowing is thought 
possible. The report expressed the 
opinion that stabilization, reconstruc- 
tion and recovery of all Europe has now 
reached the turning point. 


ITALY 
Guarantees Albania’s Territory. Ina 
new “pact of friendship and security” 
signed between the two countries Italy 
guarantees the territorial integrity of 
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Reversing the proverb. The Duich cartoon 
ist sees Uncle Sam more interested in an air 
force than in a disarmament conference. He is 
saying: “Better 2200 birds in the air than one 
in the hand#’?—De Groene Amsterdammer. 








Albania. The two countries pledged 
themselves not to make agreements with 
other powers “prejudicial to their mu- 
tual interests.” In 1921 the council of 
ambassadors assigned to Italy the role 
of protector of Albania, but at that time 
Albania refused. The new treaty arous- 
ed some resentment in Jugoslavia. 





Twelve Communists Argested. At 
Florence the newly formed political po- 
lice arrested 12 communists, among 
them the provincial secretary of the 
communist party, Serge Olmi. - Guns 
and ammunition were confiscated. 


RUMANIA 
Queen Marie Gets Home. Queen Marie 
returning from her two months tour of 
the United States was met at the station 
by the invalid king, Ferdinand, and the 
two wept as they embraced. Cabinct 
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oificers and diplomats went to the sj». 
tion early, but learning the train wy, 
late they went-to lunch and did not ge 
back in time to meet the queen. 


Jews Attacked in Bessarabia. Bang; 
of students in several towns of Bessara. 
bia attacked Jews and smashed the wip. 
dows of their houses and stores. The 
worst disorders occurred at Kishiney 
and Calaras. Infantry and cavalry werg 
called out to disperse the students, 


GREECE 

Zaimis Heads Government. Alexan. 
der Zaimis, who has several times sery. 
ed as premier, headed the new govern. 
ment of Greece with a coalition cabiiet 
in which five political parties are rep. 
resented. He succeeded Gen. Kondylis 
who ‘announced before the elections 
that he would resign. 


SIAM 

White Elephant Brings Joy. A baby 
white elephant found in the north of 
Siam caused much joy throughout the 
country where it was regarded as a 
specially good omen since this is the 
year of the king’s coronation. The lit- 
tle elephant was received at Chiengnal 
by the priests with great ceremony. It 
will be presented to the king when he 
makes his first visit north in January. 


CHINA 

Cantonese Capture Foochow. Anp- 
other forward step was made by the 
victorious red army from Canton when 
the important seaport of Foochow was 
abandoned to them without a fight. 
Troops of Sun Chuan-fang mutinied be- 
fore the city was attacked and made its 
defense impossible. Several warships 
were on hand to protect the foreigners, 
of whom abeut 200 were Americans. 
Marshal Sun fell back on Yenpingfu but 
soon evacuated that place, leaving 
Fukien province in the hands of the 
Gantonese and opening to them the 
province of Chekiang which contains 
Shanghai, 


Soviet Unions Affect Industry. At 
Honkow, now in possession of the so- 
vietized Cantonese, nearly all industry 
was stopped by the formation of soviet 
labor unions. Demands were made that 
employers considered unreasonable and 
strikes resulted. Several factories and 
branches of two of the largest banks in 
China closed their doors. 


JAPAN 


Protest Back-Washers’ Arrest. The 
arrest of a score or more of back-scrub- 
bers in the public bathhouses in Toky° 
put the bathing public at such an i0- 
convenience that a general protest was 
made and the men released. Citizens 
claimed they were being deprived of 
their constitutional rights. The back- 
washers had been arrested for gal- 
bling. 


NICARAGUA 
Sacasa Claims Presidency. Dr. Jua! 
B. Sacasa, Liberal leader, was “inaus'- 
rated” president of Nicaragua upo" 
landing at Puerto Cabezas. He immic- 
diately named a cabinet with Gen. Mo"- 
cado, leader of the revolutionary 2°"); 
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as secretary of war. Gen. Adolfo Diaz, 
nservative, was chosen president by 
vress three weeks before and his 
-ernment was recognized by the 
ted States. Sacasa had the backing 
‘ Mexico. In a fight at Somotillo 24 
evolutionists were killed and as many 
wounded. Government forces also Cap- 
tul dL aguna de Perlas, a revolutionary 
stronghold. 
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CUBA 


Mayor of Havana Arrested. As Mayor 
Jose Maria de ta Cuesta was about to 
embark for the United States as hun- 
dredsof friends and admirers stood 
around him to wish him a good voyage 
he was arrested for irregularities: and 
frauds in the city treasury. The charge 
was filed by a city employee-who de- 
clared that during his absence someone 
drew his salary. 


Will Limit Sugar Crop. A presiden- 
tial decree issued on the advice of a spe- 
cial commission limits Cuba’s next sugar 
crop to 4,500,000 tons. Provision is 
made for a world sugar congress to 
meet at Havana at the end of the har- 
vest to study the whole sugar problem. 


PANAMA 


Kill for Religious Control. A bill ins 
troduced in the chamber of deputies 
proposing religious restrictions similar 
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0 those of Mexico caused a deep im- 

ression in political circles. The meas- 
ure would make teaching entirely laical; 
would turn over church property to the 
state and prohibit religious manifesta- 
tions out of doors. 


* CHILE 

Ibanez Cabinet Resigns. On the rec- 
ommendation of Premier Maximiliano 
Ibanez the cabinet resigned to give way 
to one more vigorous in checking the 
advance of communism. Senor Ibanez, 
considered the power behind the gov- 
ernment, said that communistic propa- 
ganda had been distributed among the 
troops with effect, and he declared a 
fight should be made against it. 


CANADA 


Mennonites Leave Country. In the 
province of Manitoba a settlement of 
350° Mennonites started on the long 
journey to Paragtiay, South America, 
ending the ties and traditions of 50 
years. They declared the Canadian 
educational laws interfered with their 
religious practices. 


Dog Hero Executed. At Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, a St. Bernard dog was legally 
put to death for defending its mistress. 
The action was not so romantic as it 
sounds, however, for his mistress was 
having a hairpulling with another wom- 
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an when “Sport” intervened by biting 
the adversary of his owner. A fight was 
made in the courts for the dog’s life, but 
the appellate court finally confirmed the 
sentence of the city magistrate and the 
dog was chloroformed. 


Ministers Get Brewery Stock. Under 
the remarkable terms of the will of 
Charles Vance Miller of Toronto sev- 
en Methodist ministers became part- 
owners and managers of a~brewery. 
Also three men ‘opposed to horse-racing 
were left $25,000 worth of shares in the 
jockey club. The value of the brewery 
stock left to the ministers was placed 
at $750,000. 


ALASKA 


Shooting from Train Banned. A new 
rule of the Alaska railroad forbids the 
shooting of caribou from moving trains. 
It had been a practice of many to shoot — 
the animals on the up journey-and get 
them on the retarn. In the Kenai penin- 
sula moose were reported as thick as 
domestic cattle. There was talk of try- 
ing to domesticate them. 


Bounty Makes Dead Eagles. A  ounty 
of $1 a head has caused the kill ng of 
42,000 eagles, enemies of poultry and 
livestock. During the nine years of the 
bounty, which was at first 50 cents a 
head, the expense has been $33,000. 
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All contributions to this department are made by our 
readers. Besides helping artists and cartoonists to be more 
careful in their drawings, our readers will find constant 


profit and pleasure in looking for these errors themselves. 
We regret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 
these pictures but our list of contributors is go large that 
space does not permit. 


This two-headed snake is nothing 
compared to the shadow of Uncle Sam 
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which is directly beneath him while the 
sun is on the horizon. The artist who 
drew this picture for a Kentucky paper 
should know better. 

A hardware company in South Dakota 
got out a cute little calendar for 1927, 
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but it seems from this picture of it, 
which appeared in one of their ads, that 
we’ve all got to start the vear off wrong. 
We won’t finish December of this year 
until Friday and we don’t just like the 
idea of doubling up Dec. 31 and Jan 1. 
Other calendars for 1927 show Jan. 1 
falling on Saturday. This suits us much 
better and we shall go by one of these. 

No strap drawn tight enough around 
books to bend them could remain that 





way with the buckle on backwards, do 
you think? This error appeared on the 
cover of a farm magazine. 

While the first woman is bending the 
sole of her shoe to show its flexibility 





we wonder if her foot is cut off some- 
where before you get to the toes. Sure- 
ly no normal human being can curl her 
foot around in the form of a jelly roll. 
The error was made in a mail order 
catalog. In the second picture the pair 
of legs are not those of a contortionist 
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Here ? 


but just belong to a regular country boy. 
It is safe to say that the artist who drew 
the picture for a St. Louis paper could 
not turn his feet in opposite direefions 
like this. 

A West Virginia contributor takes ex- 
ception to this cartoon which appeared 
in a national publication. The man 
shown on his way to the polls to vote, 
in spite of the various excuses trying 
to scare him away, is carrying his bal- 











lot in his coat pocket. Our correspond- 
ent says this cannot be; “the voter can 
procure ballots from the poll clerks 
only.” 

The first picture, taken from the 
comics, shows what a cane will not do 
when a woman hits her husband over 
the head with it. The cane would break 
in the opposite direction. Wives have 








our permission to try this on their hus- 
bands and find out for themselves. An 
Alabama paper is responsible for the 
second error where a man on a bike 
has run into a post. Instead of being 
thrown forward he is thrown backward, 
just opposite to what really would 
happen. 

Look close and you will see that the 
boy in the policeman’s uniform has two 





right hands, One is on his companion’s 
shoulder and the other is on his own 
hip. The error appeared in a mau order 
catalog. 


*““CHARMING POWER’’ OF SNAKES 

Does the diamond back rattlesnake 
have the power to charm small animals, 
such as squirrels and rabbits?” asks 
Dr, J. E. Rose, of Flomaton, Ala. The 
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question respecting the ability of snakes 
“to charm” birds and small animals has 
never been conclusively settled by s¢j. 
entists. The majority of naturalists, 
however, are inclined to think that 
snakes have no power over birds and 
animals except the power of frighten. 
ing them into helplessness. A few 
question even’ that power on the part 
of snakes. 

“T found a full grown rabbit and 4 
rattler in a field,” Dr. Rose says. “The 
rabbit was sitting perfectly quiet look. 
ing intently at the ‘snake. The snake 
was lying stretched out about six feet 
from him looking straight at the rab- 
bit. _They both remained in this posi- 
tion for about 10 minutes and then the 
rabbit began to quiver and his muscles 
began to jerk. This spasmodic action 
continued for about a minute and then 
the rabbit toppled over and was dead 
within just a few seconds.” 

“What,” asks Dr. Rose; “was the di- 
rect cause of this rabbit’s death? Did 
he die from fright or did this snake 
have the power to throw poison enough 
into the rabbit’s eyes or into the air he 
was breathing to kill him?” 





FIRST DEPORTATION FROM AMERICA 


In this day of limited immigration de- 
portations are quite common, but in the 
early days of our country such occur- 
rences were rather rare. The man who 
set the style in this “go-back-to-where-you- 
came-from” movement is said to have been 
Michiel Picquet, a Frenchman who talked 
too much in New York. If he was not the 
first person ever ordered to take that long 
unwilling ride back, he at least was one of 
the first few. His home was originally in 
Rouen, France. He came to this country 
by way of the Netherlands. First he set- 
tled on Long Island where he had a plan- 
tation, but later, about 1643 he built the 
first house on “The Ditch,” the drainage 
rivulet, which is now Broad street. 

From all records and accounts Picquet 
was his own worst enemy. He talked too 
much. He soon-developed a dislike for 
Mr. Kieft, the director of the colony, and 
called him “a betrayer to his country, a 
villain and a traitor.” When Peter Stuyve- 
sant arrived in 1647 to take charge of the 
colony Picquet was ordered put to torture. 
Somehow he managed to get out of the 
predicament and to win a pardon from 
Governor Stuyvesant. But this, didn’t avail 
him much for he soon threatened to shoot 
the new governor and said other “un- 
kind” things about him. This time he was 
arrested and put to trial. He was ordered 
deported to Holland and there to serve 18 
years in prison. But he managed to es- 
cape before his ship sailed. However, his 
property was ordered seized and sold, and 
a few months later he was caught and 
shipped’ for the Netherlands along with a 
Scotchman, Andrew Forrester. But t! 
ship touched at an English port where they 
escaped and were never heard from again 





Over 400,000 persons are buried in the & 
national cemeteries under jurisdiction 
the war department. Arlington numbers 
35,000 graves. 





FREE TO GOITRE SUFFERERS 


Readers of this paper who suffer of goitre 
can get, free of charge, a copy of Dr. Rock’s 
new book in two colors, illustrated and 
copyrighted at Washington, which tells 
cause of goitre and new ideas for home 
treatment, Write to Dr. Rock for copy, Bo* 
737, Drawer 92, Milwaukee, Wis.—Advt. 
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Little Stories from Real Life 








The Tale of a Bull 

Policeman Thomas Oriani was walk- 
ing home recently with Dutch, a Boston 
bull dog, and dréaming of the nice por- 
terhouse steak and onions he was going 
to have for dinner. Dutch stopped short 
in the rear of a house and@-refused to 
budge. One growl followed another 
and the policeman became suspicious. 


On entering the house Oriani found a 
Negro in the act of cutting lead pipes. 
As the house was supposed to be vacant 


the Negro could not explain his pres- 
ence, so he was taken into custody. 

\fter the court imposed a 300-day sen- 
tence on the pipe cutter the dog was 
praised for his sleuthing proclivities. 
The dog showed his appreciation by 
wagging his tail—oh, but we forgot, he 
hasnt any. 





Joke on the Autoists 


People who own autos and have to 
pay for repair of tifes and occasionally 
new ones will no doubt sympathize 
with the poor old lady who sprinkled 
nails on the street in front of her house. 


This Boston lady was disturbed night 
after night by motorists going lickety- 
split up and down the’ street, blowing 


th horns and otherwise creating a 
nuisance. The Boston lady couldn’t 
sleep. When the doctors told her that 
a change was needed she decided to 
make the autoists do it. In most cases, 
though, the garage men are doing the 
changing and the tire business is 
b lung. : 


Cat Mothered a Chicken 
Submitted by Sarah Bigelow, Bangor, Me. 
friend of.mine in a near-by town 
id a eat that had a family of kittens. 
iso had a hen that had a flock of 
iickens, Something happened to the 
nd all but one of the chickens and 
yne chicken kept up such an out- 
for its mother that the cat could 
ndure the noise any longer. She 
to coax it into the box with her 
s but the chicken could not un- 
tund, Then the cat grabbed it by 
ck feathers and put it in her box 
the kittens and ‘did her best to 
t. This, however, was not suc- 
| and my friend had to see to it 
the orphan chick was fed. But one 
the cat did do was to hover the 
chick. As the chick grew up into hen- 
hi it continued to follow its foster 
t and furnished amusement to on- 
lookcrs whenever it attempted to crawl 
under the cat to be hovered. 


A Wonderful Air Feat 


\irplane stunt performer was do- 
S bit to raise funds for the benefit 
rida storm victims. The last act on 
rogram was trapeze stunts on arope 
suspended beneath the plane. 
the performer’s body became 
hunbed by the cold wind he attempted 
'o climb the ladder but lost strength. He 
slipped and his foot, fortunately, caught 
in a loop at the bottom of the ladder. 
There he hung suspended helpless in 
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mid-air. The pilot of the plane sig- 
naled for aid and another flyer went up. 

Four times the rescuer maneuvered 
his plane beneath the man. The last 
time he stood in the cockpit and grasp- 
ed the performer’s arms. When the 
numbed man fell on the top wing of the 
lower plane the rescuer held him.fast 
as he drew away from the plane above. 
Manipulating foot levers and holding 
the “stick” under his left arm the avi- 
ator managed to make a safe landing. 
His right arm held the man until the 
plane came to a stop. 


Jail for One 

James Towne and his wife were ar- 
rested in New York and charged with 
disorderly conduct. The judge gave 
each the choice of paying a $5 fine or 
spending two days -in the workhouse. 
James found that he had enough money 
to pay one fine but not enough to pay 
both. Here, indeed, was a delicate sit- 
uation, but James did not believe in 
arguing about it. He simply told his 
wife that there was no use in both of 
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them going to jail and that she had bet- 
ter be the one to take the two days in 
the workhouse. So it-was. 


OUR BILLION DOLLAR JUNK BUSINESS 

In this country there are some 48,000 in 
dividuals and firms doing a billion dollar 
wholesale business in waste material of 
all sorts. These materials include -waste 
paper, paper stock, woolen rags, rubber, 
old metal, scrap iron, cotton and wool 
waste. The purchase of waste paper alone, 
to be manufactured into paper, totals over 
$75,000,000 a year. According to C. M. Has- 
kins, secretary of the National Association 
of Waste Material Dealers, the number of 
junk dealers who go from house to house 
cannot be estimated. The past decade, he 
says, has witnessed a tremendous growth 
in this industry. The annual turnover is 
estimated at between $2,500,000,000 and $3,- 
000,000,000. The great bulk of waste mate-* 
rials is collected at the sources of manufac- 
ture and in the cities. “Nothing is thrown 
away,” Haskins says. “Everything that can 
be remanufactured is brought back to the 
mills.” Auto manufacturers claim that ap- 
proximately 1,900,000 autos will be junked 
this year on account of old age, accidents 
and other causes. 








Of all the sad surprises 
There’s nothing to compare 

With treading in the darkness 
On a step that isn’t there. 
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Telling Age of Deer 

It is impossible, says the U. S. biologi- 
cal survey, to tell the age of the deer 
tribe by the number of points on the 
antlers. There is a popular notion that 
every time a deer sheds its horns— 
which is once a year—the horn grows 
out with an extra point. In a general 
way this is true. But the growth of the 
antlers is dependent on a number of 
circumstances, notably the general 
physical condition of the animal and its 
virility. As a rule the horns begin as 
.single points and increase in size and 
number of points up to whatever may 
be the maximum, but as stated above, 
the increase in size in several years 
may_not be strictly progressive. As the 
animal becomes old there is a tendency 
for the horns to be smaller with fewer 
points. A point is an individual tine 
or snag of the antlers. A deer with one 
point on each side is called a two-point 
deer; one with two points on each side, 
a four-point deer, and so on. The rein- 
deer differs from all other deer in that 
the females of this species also have 
horns. 


Speed of Bird Flight 
Some birds can attain a speed of 46 
miles an hour in flight, according to 
measurements made by Prof. August 
Thienemann at his bird observatory in 
Germany. The starling and the carrier 
pigeon were the two birds able to reach 
this speed. Jackdaws were able to 
make 38 miles an hour, while the parrot 
finch made 37 and the finch and rook32. 
Hooded crows and gray gulls travel 
about 31 miles an hour. The slowest 
birds observed by Prof. Thienemann 
were the sparrowhawks, All the tests 

were made in calm weather. 





Japanese and Basques 

A Japanese scholar who has been 
studying the Basque people in France 
believes that the Basques and the Jap- 
anese are descended from two of the 
lost tribes of Israel. The scholar is Dr. 
Yoshitomi. He says there is a remark- 
able resemblance between the Basques, 
Japanese and certain Jews. The three 
races, he asserts, undoubtedly belong 
to the same ethnical group. : 

His conclusions, however, are based 
largely on the similarity of the language 
of the Basques and the Japanese. For 
centuries the Basque language has baf- 
fled scholars because it bears very little 
relation to any other known European 
language. For instance, Dr. Yoshitomi 
points out that the word for young man 
in Basque is “moutiko,” while in Japa- 
nese it is “mousoko.” In Basque the 
masculine gender is formed by adding 
the sound “osa”; in Japanese, by adding 
the sound “osu.” There is also a simi- 
larity in forming,the femine gender. 
The Japanese indicate this gender by 
“me”; the Basque; by “eme.” Dr. Yo- 
shitomi supports his theory by pointing 
out that in India, China and Japan there 
are communities of Jews who evident- 


ly did not descend from the Jews of 
Europe. Their Origin, like that of the 
Japanese and Basques, is much more 
remote. 


Irrigation and Storms 


Elias Dunn, of Orange, N. J., who was 
head of the New York weather bureau 
from 1884 to 1898, wrote to President 
Coolidge protesting against further rec- 
lamation projects in the West. He says 
that the irrigation of arid land is a 
prolific cause of devastating storms. 
Whether correct or not, his theory is 
interesting. “By unremitting stimula- 
tions of an irrigation program,” Dunn 
told the president, “you are adding am- 
munition to nature’s destructive forces, 











While excavating at Utica, an ancient Phoe- 
nician city on the northern coast of Africa 
near Carthage, Count de Prorok found the 
piece of pottery shown above. It is sup- 
posed to be a child’s bank and dates back 
several hundred years before the Christian 
era. It is now owned by the National City 
Bank of New York where it is on exhibition. 








killing or impoverishing the man at the 
productive plow, filling the maw ofthe 
one who writes of roses that blodm in 
December and, incidentally, changing 
the climate of the country.” 

“Heat and moisture,” continued the 
writer, “make a storm, or increase the 
energy of one already formed.” Storms 
from all the West are drawn to or breed 
over the hottest moisture-laden areas. 
Since there are now about 19,000,000 
acres under irrigation in the Southwest, 
where the water evaporates faster than 
it soaks into the soil, these vast areas 
“constitute the incubator of atmospheric 
disturbances that make havoc in their 
eastward path.” : 


An Old Weather Proverb 


Mackerel scales and mare’s tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails. 


This jingle, says the weather bureau, 
is a good instance of an old weather 
proverb which has stood the test of 
time and science, which is more than 
can be said about many proverbial say- 
ings. Certain conditions of the atmos- 
phere bring about cloud formations of 
special sorts which have long been 
recognized as accompanying definite 
weather conditions and consequently 


paralyzed recently during a 
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become proverbial. “Mackerel scales” 
are familiar to almost everyone, in their 
distinct appearance across the sky at 
rather a high level; “mare’s tails” o, 
“painter’s brush” is a slightly differ. 
ent flecking of small clouds high in the 
atmosphere. Either of these cloud 
formations consists of high, thin, wispy 
cirrus clouds that float from five to 
eight miles above sea level. Part of the 
air that forms the upward currents jp 
the forward portion of a general or 
cyclonic storm rises to great heights, 
where in middle latitudes it gets into 
thesswift eastward moving winds that 
carry it and its ice particles far ahead 
of the rains. There are also other ways 
by which this kind of cloud is formed, 
but since the way just explained is very 
common, and the cirrus thus produced 
is only a forerunner of a storm that is 
coming in the same general direction, 
the proverb usually may be trusted, and 
stormy conditions expected. 


Fish Stunned by Lightning 

Fish in the pools of the station of 
the U. S. bureau of fisheries at Craig 
Brook, Me., were almost completely 
thunder 
storm. Fifteen of the fish were found 
after the storm lying at the bottom of 
the pools in the hatcheries, They were 
able to move only their heads. Several 
days. later they were still alive but in 
the same hélpless condition. 

Dragons Die in Captivity 

Both of the giant lizards captured on 
the island of Komodo, near Java, and 
brought to New York have died. One 
of them died two months ago of starva- 
tion, while the other recently died of 
indigestion. These dragon-like crea- 
tures were the largest known members 
of the lizard family still inhabiting the 
earth. The animals are being mounted 
for the American Museum of Natural 
History. 


Tailspin Preventive 


A device which it is claimed will 
make’ an airplane tailspin impossible 
has been invented by Donald Douglas, 
aeronautical engineer, who designed the 
planes used in the American flight 
around the world. Officials of Douglas's 
factory announced that 22 test flights 
with planes equipped with the new de- 
vice have demonstrated that the worst 
antic of a plane can be prevented. The 
device includes specially designed aile- 
rons on the tail of the plane. A new 
type of surfacing is also included. The 
test flights were made at Clover Field, 
near Santa Monica, Cal. 





FT. McHENRY A PUBLIC MONUMENT 

The old stronghold at Baltimore that iv- 
spired “The Star Spangled. Banner” pe'- 
haps will never again witness the “rockets 
red glare” or “bombs bursting in air.” \\ar 
days and war usages have passed for the 
ivy-gPown fort. More than 100 years have 
passed since it turned the invader from our 
shores, insured the security of the repu)- 
lic and gave us our national song. Over ‘Ss 
ramparts the Star Spangled Banner still 
waves, but not in war. For Ft. McHenry 
has been designated a national monument 
and is no longer a fortification. 
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Over a century ago the poem “The 
Night Before Christmas” was written 
; Clement Moore for his two little 


Sod ters. This delightful Christmas 
classic Was originally entitled “A Visit 
From St. Nicholas.” It first appeared 
in print in 1823, just a year after it had 
been written. But it was not written 
for publication. It was printed without 
the knowledge and consent of its au- 
thor. The success of the poem, how- 
ever, was almost instantaneous. It has 
steadily grown until now it has be- 
come the property of all children and 
dominates at Christmas time. 

rhe charm of the verse is not in its 
omposition, but in the sentiment and 
in the cheery holiday briskness that 


snimates it from beginning to end. It 
recites the Santa Claus legend with a 
i ty and directness that are con- 
in to the wondering child. Despite 
he that it is only a charming little 
is a story, perfect in form, 
und has added color and character to 

\merican Christmas. Every boy 
nd vir! should memorize this poem. It 
ill just the thing if you are called 
nm to recite at a Christmas party. The 


vords are? 


Tw night before Christmas, when all 
ugh the house 
reature was stirring, not even a 
use; 
kings were hung by the chimney 
with care, 
that St. Nicholas soon would be 
here; 
The children were nestled all snug in their 
beds, 
isions of sugar-plums danced in 
ir heads; 
nd Mamma in her kerchief, and I in my 


lad just settled our brains for a long win- 
Ss Nap, 
V} t on the lawn there arose such a 
ilter, 
ing from my bed to see what was the 
matter, 
way to the window I flew like a flash, 
ore open the shutters and threw up the 
h. 
1, on the breast of the new-fallen 
IW, 
ave a luster of mid-day to objects below; 
hat to my wondering eyes should 
pear, 
niature sleigh, and eight tiny rein- 
ttle old driver, so lively and quick, 
K a moment it must be St. Nick. 
id than eagles his coursers they 


whistled, and shouted, and called 


‘m by name: 

Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer 
| Vixen! 

a, et! on, Cupid! on, Donder and 
tzen! 


p of the porch, to the top of the 


wall! 


ish away, dash away, dash away, 


leaves that before the wild hurri- 
a Ane fly, 

‘en they meet with an obstacle, mount 
to the sky, ? 


0, up to the house-top the coursers they 
flew, 
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“The Night Before Christmas” 


With the Sleigh full of toys—and St. Nicho- 
las, too. 

And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 

As I drew in my head, and was turning 
around, 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with 
a bound, 

He was dressed all in fur from his head 
to his foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished with 
ashes and soot; 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 

And he looked like a peddler just opening 
his pack. 

His eyes how they twinkled! his dimples 
how merry! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like 
a cherry; 

His droll little mouth was drawn up like 
a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as white as 
the snow. 

The stump of a pipe he held tight in his 
teeth, 

And the smoke it encircled his head like 
a wreath; 

He had a broad face and a little round belly 

That shook, when he laughed, like a bowl 
full of jelly. 

He was chubby and plump—a right jolly 
old elf; 

And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of 
myself, 

A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head, 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to 
dread. 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to 
his work, 

And filled all ‘the stockings; then turned 
with a jerk, 

And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a 


whistle, 

And away they all flew like the down of 
a thistle; . 

But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out 
of sight, 

“Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good 
night!” 





SEVEN MISTAKES 

There are seven mistakes of life that 
many of us make: 

1, The delusion that individual advance- 
ment is made by crushing others down. 

2. The tendency to worry about things 
that cannot be changed or corrected. 

3. Insisting that a thing is impossible 
because we ourselves cannot accomplish it. 

4. Refusing to set aside trivial prefer- 
ences, im order that important things may 
be accomplished. 

5. Neglecting development and refine- 
ment of the ‘mind by not acquiring the 
habit of reading. 

6. Attempting to compel other persons 
to believe and live as we do. 

7. The failure to establish the habit of 
saving money.—Pullman News. 





A TYPICAL AMERICAN HOME 


Queen Marie finally got her wish. She 
was permitted to see the inside of a “typi- 
cal” American home. The host was Charles 
Mitchell, president of the National City 
Bank. Squads of detectives guarded the 
gates to make sure none but typical Ameri- 
cans got in. Including poor relations pres- 
ent—some of them worth only $10,000,000— 
the queen found herself in the presence of 
men and women worth, it is estimated, not 
less than one billion dollars. Now she 
knows what we are like, just among our 
selves. 
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The big formal garden lay outspread, si- 
lent and mysterious beneath the quiet stars. 
The sudden shadowy hedges, the glimmer- 
ing white statues and the slender, cypresses, 
aspiring upward like angels with folded 
wings, seemed with the coming of night 
to have takén on a nebulous. garment of un- 
reality, or of- some vaguer, vaster signifi- 
cance than that of everyday. Along one of 
the pebbled paths a man and a woman were 
strolling together in wordless companion- 
ship. Behind them, through open French 
windows, a glow of rosy light bathed the 
dark lawn a few feet from the house. As 
the two drew farther into the darkness, the 
woman moved tloser to her companion and 
slipped her hand beneath his arm, Her 
voice was lowered, in mute, unconscious 
tribute to the hush that follows twilight. 
“Dreaming, Terry?” she murmured. 


“Something like that, Louise,” he admit- 
ted. “After New York, you and your gar- 
den are as placid and peaceful as Paradise!” 

Louise Chester pressed his arm lightly. 
“Poet in business against his will will be 
alliterative still,” she misquoted, laughing. 
“Also, I object to being called placid.” 

“The peaceful is for you, the placid for 
your garden. And as for being in business, 
I’m out of a job again,” he concluded rue- 
fully. “Never mind, I'll get another one.” 

“Terrance O’Malley!” she chided more 
gravely. “You’re the most impossible per- 
son! What did you do this time?” 

Her companion merely chuckled. 

“Well, it’s lucky you’re independent fi- 
nancially. But you'll settle down some day, 
Terry.” s 

Some faint shadow in her tone caught at 
O’Malley’s intuitive faculties. He turned 
and tried to distinguish the faintly dis- 
cernible face and white-clad figure. Mem- 
ory supplied the details hidden by dark- 
ness. And his glance lingered on the shad- 
owy presence beside him, recalling the cool 
beauty of the eyes, the delicate sensitive 
oval of the face framed in copper-brown 
masses of hair, and the beautifully pro- 
portioned figure. Wonder swept over him, 
not for the first time, that so desirable and 
distinguished a woman should have remain- 
ed unmarried. 


Perhaps she divined his thought for she 
turned her head away abruptly. Then 
woman-like she probed the wound. “I have- 
n’t thanked you yet for coming out to keep 
me company. Did you mind very much?” 
she asked lightly. “You see, Dad and I are 
not as close friends as we might be. He is 
desperately worried about business, I think. 
And that’s why it isn’t very gay here this 
week-end. He asked Mr. Schenk up to talk 
business, so I asked you to keep me out of 
their way. Otherwise, I wouldn’t have 
dragged you out to such a quiet household. 
Is that very rude?” 

“Unpardonably, under ordinary circum- 
stances,” chuckled O’Malley. “However, 
I’m one of those privileged persons to 
whom you can be as rude as you like. But 
tell me, Louise, what makes you think Mr. 
Chester is worried about business? He 
seems his usual self to me. Besides, sure- 
ly he’s got enough now? I think of you 
as my millionaire friends.” 


“The trouble with millionaires, Terry,” 
she answered, “is that they never have 
enough. They always want more, it seems.” 

She had spoken with a gentle gravity 
very characteristic of her,.a tone and man- 
ner that O’Malley had learned to recognize 
aS outward symbols of her wise and gentle 
heart. But the quick sigh that followed her 
words held something of impatience in it. 
“They grasp and grasp until sometimes 
they lose what they already have. Not that 


financial disaster would matter much to me, 
Terry. But it would matter terribly to my 
father.” 

Her hand tightened on his arm. “Per- 
haps that is disloyal,” she went on quickly. 
“And of course you must not give anyone 
even a hint that everything is not well 
with us in a business way. But I know 
you won't.” 

“No, I won’t,” O’Malley assured her so- 
berly. “But are you sure? Has your father 
said anything was wrong?” 

“He does not need to say anything. Do 
you think I have lived with him all these 
years without learning to read the signs?” 
Her voice took on a shade of bitterness as 
she continued: “And if anything is wrong, 
it is bound to be business, you see. He 
is wrapped up in it. It is his whole life.” 
She paused. “I think he has asked Mr. 
Schenk down here to apply to him for help, 
Terry. And somehow I hate that < 

O’Malley had a sudden flash of insight. 
“Not because you dislike his asking for 
help, but because you dislike Sam Schenk, 
Isn’t that it, Louise?” 

His companion hesitated an instant, then 
shook his arm gently. “Terry, you have 
altogether too much intuition for a woman 
to talk to,” she murmured. 

They strolled on in silence for a while, 
then turned back toward the house. The 
friendship of these two was of that ideal 
type which could dispense with speech and 
still affirm itself. It was a companionship 
of the mind, with little of sex in it. Louise 
Chester, a beautiful woman still although 
approaching middle age, found in O’Mal- 
ley’s optimism and buoyant illusioned faith 
in life an inspiration and a tonic for her 
own waning youth. The young Irishman, 
by nature a dreamer, yet steadied by a 
healthy sanity of mind and body, had learn- 
ed to appreciate her instinctive distaste for 
the garish or false as a guiding beacon to 
him through*the phantasmagoria his quest- 
ing, complex nature made of life. Her 
beauty and poise were the product of her 
environment. But the honorable clear-eyed 
spirit of the woman was individually.her 
own. O’Malley had learned to know it and 
to pay to it a heart-whole and whole-heart- 
ed devotion. 

As they drew nearer the soft glow of 
light on the lawn/O’Malley’s thoughts were 
playing about the woman at his side. After 
an instant he stopped and faced her. “Look 
here, Louise,” he said abruptly. “If this 
is something you don’t want to talk about, 
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why, tell me so. But—it has always see, 
such a pity to me that you and your {yy 
—I mean, you’re such a wonder, your 
And your dad is a mighty fine man. y 
see, I think he—well, he misses you! 
Louise Chester faced him in silence 
a moment. Then she sighed and dropped 
her eyes. In the faint refracted light fron 
the windows he saw that her expressigg 
was very sad. “Terry,” she said slowly, 
“Years ago my father did something { 
which I have never been able to forgiy 
him, try as I may. It is hard and crugj 
know. But I can’t help it. And | cannot 
pretend anything I do not feel.” 
O’Malley nodded slowly, “Was it—hys, 
ness?” he asked after a moment. 
Louise Chester turned away abruptly, 
“Oh, yes,” she answered. “Oh, yes, it wa 
business.” 
O'Malley stood looking down at th 
averted dark head for a moment, the 
reached and gave her arm a tiny squeez, 
“[’m mighty sorry, Louise!” he said. 
“Thank you, Terry,” she returned gently, 
A moment later she preceded him throug 
one of the open French windows into th 
rose-brown luxuriance of the big library, 


There O’Malley found his host. Chester 
stood with his short legs planted firmly 
and well apart. He was short and ruddy, 
with small bright blue eyes and a small 
carefully waxed gray mustache. To sy 
that he was addicted to bright neckties, 
carefully creased light gray trousers and 
practical jokes would indicate his type, 
But beneath these symbols of his lighter 
side was hidden a.torrent of driving an. 
bition imperfectly channeled by the guid 
ing brain. 

Beside and above him loomed the other 
guest, Sam Schenk, the big, bu!l-necked, 
creased and heavy victor of a_ thousand 
ticker battles. Schenk was an independent 
stock manipulator reputed to be immensely 
wealthy but still in the arena. Of recent 
years there had been more than one flurry 
of rejoicing over his rumored downfall. 
But all such celebrations had proved pre 
mature. The man _ entertained lavishly. 
And if many of these parties caused ur- 
usual comment, it was not on the grounds 
of parsimony. 

His curiosity aroused by his companion's 
dislike, O’Malley studied the heavy expres 
sionless face of Schenk. The big man’s 
piercing dark eyes in turn fastened on his 
with the force almost of a blow and the 
young Irishman’s untamed spirit flared. His 
glance tightened and focused long enough 
to bring a faint smile of amusement to the 
fleshy, pendulous face. In a wave of il 
tuitive insight he realized that here wasa 
man opposed to him in every possible 
standard and viewpoint. During dinner he 
had unconsciously accorded the financier 
the impersonal interest his fame demanded. 
Now he decided, with Louise, that he dil 
not like Sam Schenk. 

Chester’s eyes had sought his daughters 
face the moment they entered. As usual 
the eager almost wistful quality of 
glance when it rested on her was impet 
fectly hidden. And his high-pitched, chal- 
lenging voice found a softer note. “Well 
Louise, Sam and I have had our pow-wo¥ 
































and we’re just off to bed. Going to tum 

in?” 
“Why, yes, father, I think I will.” She 

walked over to them, kissed Chester on th¢ 


cheek and then shook hands with Schenk. 
A moment later she had said good night 
and left them. 
O'Malley joined the older men and alter 
a little disjointed conversation Cheste 
rang for Bates, the sallow soft-footed but- 
ler. By this time Schenk was ready 4!5% 
And presently the three men went upsta!'s 
to their several rdoms, leaving Bates 
leck up. . 
O'Malley got ready for bed in a leisurely 
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way and put out the light. 
climbing into Jed a wandering breath of 
night air from the garden lured him with 
its fragranee over to the window. The night 
was very warm and still, almost too close 
for comfort. He leaned on the window-sill 
for a moment. Then he drew up a chair 
and settled himself down in it, to inhale 
the sweet breath of the garden and dream 
aw a while. Presently a cooler breath 
of air made him shiver and he got up and 
climbed into bed. Here the luxuriance of 
the soft sheets lulled him at first to drow- 
sit But day dreaming had grown al- 
m habit with him. His brain, once 
started, was now teeming with ideas and 
s} wy pictures. And after a time he re- 
al that he was considerably less sleepy 
tl! when he started to retire, 

H t out of bed again and without light- 
ing ' light slipped on a dressing gown 
and went back to his seat at the window. 
He led his chair closer and leaned on 
tl |, staring. down into the darkness, 
li ng to the mysterious whispers from 
the ‘den below and drinking in the fra- 
gr of the June night. As he looked 


down, his wandering glance picked out a 
SI atch of a lighter color than its sur- 
roundings. His eyes fastened on it un- 


( usly. Then he started and his at- 
te abruptly focused on the garden be- 
né him, The lighter patch had moved. 
moment’s close regard caused him 
to t to his feet. Someone was stand- 
ing below him down there, staring up at 
the house. The patch was a man’s face. 


And now the face had moved closer to 
th use, had narrowed as the prowler’s 
head tipped forwatd again. 

O'Malley stood motionless, his ears 
sti d to catch the faintest sound from 
bel The face had drawn so close to 
the house that he could no longer see it. 
But in a moment he caught a sound like 
the scratching of a finZer nail on a rough 
surface. And his ready imagination in- 
stant!y presented a possible interpretation. 
Avoiding the furniture in his darkened 
room by instinet, he crept to the door, 


opened it silently and slipped out into the 
hall. Here a single bulb had been left 
burning and by its aid he made his way 
to the wide oak staircase. Gathering his 
robe about him he tiptoed softly downward 
into the darkness now engulfing the big 
entrance hall. It would be better to make 
cert before arousing the household. 


He gained the foot of the stairs and 
started to feel his way cautiously toward 
the library door. For the prowler had dis- 


appeared in the direction of the library 
Windows, His knee touched a chair and 
he paused for a moment to let his eyes 
grow accustomed to the very faint light 
fi g down from the upper hall. O’Mal- 
ley was facing the library door. An instant 
atter he paused in his cautious advance 
al t as he started to resume it he was 
fr into startled immobility again. From 
tl rkened library came the hiss of a 


su . harsh whisper, loud enough to 
re; his ears distinctly, but -too distant 
f to distinguish either the words or 


tity of the whisperer. 

fen conjectures flashed through the 
lrishman’s stimulated brain. He 
otionless, listening intently. And 
caught the shuffle of abrupt move- 
Between the heavy curtains, now 
parted, which dragged the“door, 


Ci momentary flash of faint white 
lig It was followed by two or three 
ql unguarded footsteps on the hard- 
¥ (oor, the thud of a blow and the 
Jarring thump of a heavy fall. O’Malley 


for no more. He jumped forthe door, 
tered another chair and sprawled on 
a rs, the acute agony of a barked shin 
‘ing a gasp out of him, But he got 





As he was. 





to his feet again and-darted on through 
the parted curtains. 

With his perceptions keyed to the highest 
pitch, O’Malley was instantly aware of 
movement in the pitch dark room, move- 
ment closer at hand. But before he 
could even slacken his pace his body came 
into violent collision with that of a _man 
standing just inside the library door, 
Thrown off his balance by the shock, O’Mal- 
ley staggered back and to one side. The 
next instant some heavy, muffling material 
enshrouded him. Arms closed about him, 
pinning his own arms to his sides and 
wrapping the heavy material tight. 


Wriggling like an eel, the young Irishman 
swayed this way and that in a blind instinc- 
tive effort to release himself. Then his 
foot caught against the leg of the man 
who held him. He heard a ripping sound 
and the tinkling clatter of released curtain 
rings. And he crashed to the floor, drag- 
ging his assailant and the curtain with him. 
He came down on his back with his assail- 
ant on top of him. His head struck the 
hardwood floor with a bang that momen- 
tarily dazed him. And the force of the fall 
almost drove the breath out of his body. 
Still, feebly at first and then more strongly, 
he fought to release himself from the 
muffling curtain and the huge imprisaning 
arms. 


Suddenly the pressure relaxed. He heard 
shouts and was conscious of a sudden light 
through the cloth. Then the curtain was 
swiftly drawn clear of his body and he 
found himself rolled completely over and 
onto his back again, where he lay gazing up 
into a circle of angry, threatening faces. 
Directly above him towered Sam Schenk. 
To one side stood Chester and on the other, 
Bates, the butler. 


As the three caught sight of his face, an- 
ger and curiosity left their faces to give 
way to blank amazement. .Sam Schenk 
stepped back and gave vent to a startled 
exclamation. “By George, it’s O’Malley!” 

The young Irishman struggled to his feet. 
“You bet it’s O’Malley!” he panted. “But 
where’s the man who had hold of me and 
wrapped me up in that thing?” 


“Why, that was me,” exploded Schenk. 
“T heard\a noise down here and came down 
to investigate. When I got to this door a 
man dashed out that open window there. 
Then I heard a crash in the hall and the 
next minute you shot through the door. 
Of course I took you for an accomplice in 
the dark, so I fell on you, hoping to catch 
one of the beggars at least. Mighty sorry, 
O’Malley !” 

“Through the window?” shouted Ches- 
ter. He whirled and ran to the far end 
of the library where he thrust back a cur- 
tain, disclosing a big steel safe. He caught 
at the handle, shook it for an instant and 
then turned ‘away with a gasp of relief. 
“Well, it hasn’t been tampered with,” he 
explained, coming back to the group by the 
door. “But did you get a look at the 
man you saw? Would you know himagain?” 

Schenk shook his big bald head. “Too 
dark,” he explained. “But he wore dark 
clothes and I should say he was tall, that’s 
all I could tell about him.” 


O'Malley had been. doing some rapid 
thinking. “I couldn’t sleep,” he cut in. 
“And I came ‘down here to find a book to 
read. When I got to the foot of the stairs 
I heard a sound in here and dashed in to 
see what it was. Then Schenk fell on me.” 

The others laughed. “Well, no harm 
done; O’Malley,” Chester remarked, his 
tone vibrant with relief. “You’re not hurt 
are you?” 

“Got a sore shin from’ one of the hall 
chairs,” grumbled O’Malley. 


“Too bad,” chuckled his host. “Well, 
guess we'll leave Bates on guard here for 
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THE PATHFINDER 


the rest of the night. We can notify the 
police in the morning.” 

O’Malley crossed the library: and looked 
at the French window which stood ajar. A 
small section of glass had been neatly 
taken out, close to the lock. The lock itself 
was uninjured. He stared out into the dark 
garden for a moment. But it was too late 
for a pursuit which could have less object 
as nothing had been taken. So he turned 
back and helped the others search the 
lower floor. With them, he waited until 
Bates had fetched a revolver and taken up 
his armed vigil. Then, after they had 
exchanged a few comments over the affair, 
he followed Schenk and Chester to the floor 
above. 

O’Malley said good night and went back 
to his own room and his bed, But again 
he found difficulty in getting to sleep. It 
had been an exciting incident and naturally 
made him wakeful. But it was exceedingly 
puzzling too. The attempted burglary was 
obvious and easy enough to understand. 
But O’Malley had neither seen nor heard 
anything of Schenk from the time he left 
his bedroom door to the moment he dash- 


ed into the library. The man must have ° 


been in the library ever since his own ar- 
rival in the lower hall, if not before that. 
He must have been in there when O’Malley 
heard the whisper, saw the flash of light 
and heard the blow and the fall. How long 
had he actually been in there? What was 
he doing in there? And why had his ex- 
ceedingly belated activities on Chester’s 
behalf taken the form of an attack on 
O’Malley? They were questions impossible 
to answer without more knowledge than he 
had at present. But O’Malley was glad he 
had not mentioned the face in the garden. 
He sensed a good deal more to the busi- 
ness than the ‘simple burglary it had seemed. 


* ® . ® 


O’Malley and his friend Bob Freeman had 
finished dinner and were sitting over their 
coffee. It was the Tuesday night following 
the attempted robbery at the Chester home 
on Long Island. That had happened on 
Sunday night. Monday morning Chester’s 
household had been interviewed by a lo- 
cal police sergeant and O’Malley had to}d 
the man exactly what he had seen and 
heard, laying no stress on any detail. Since 
then he had heard nothing more, nor, in 
view of the fact that nothing “had béen 
stolen, did he expect to learn anything 
further directly from the police. 

Now, over their dinner, he had given his 
companion an account of the affair so far 
as he had seen it. But he had laid no 
stress on Schenk’s part in the business. 
Evidently Bob had not judged it worthy of 
special comment. And O’Malley had let 
it go at that, which was highly character- 
istic. The Irishman was leaning back in 
his chair, his big-boned loose-jointed fig- 
ure at ease, his well-shaped dark head a 
little on one side and the shadow of a grin 
somewhere about the wide, sensitive mouth. 
The twinkle, faint as it was, which lit the 
gray eyes leisurely scanning his friend, did 
nothing to pacify that serious minded pro- 
gressive. 

Freeman had left the subject of the 
CXHester burglary and launched into a mon- 
olog on his friend’s general idiocy, a fav- 
orite topic with him. . Freeman was the 
elder of the two and held an important 
position in a trust company. He had cut 
his views and possibly his ethics—certainly 
his pastimes—to a definite purpose. And 
he was rapidly working up toward an im- 
portant position. He wanted his friend to 
get.on in the world also. And O’Malley’s 


vague wanderings from job to job offended 
his common-sense point of view almost 
past bearing. 

“And there it is,” concluded Freeman, 
goaded by the twinkle in O’Malley’s eyes. 
“You're keen, Terry. You’ve got a good 

“~ 
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personality and you can always land a jo}, 
But as soon as you get it, instead of Dut. 
ting the old bean to work to hold it down, 
you go off half-cock on some foo! theory 
or fancied peccadillo, you cause a Scene 
and out you go again. You’ve got the hig. 
gest collection of mental junk in the Way 


-of Arthurian ethics, romantic idiocy angq— 


and daring independence of any man since 
Don Quixote and Patrick Henry. This is {he 
20th century, not the 10th! Wake up!” 

“Pretty good scouts, those two,” ob. 
served O’Malley in a soothing tone. 

“There you go,” exploded Freeman. 4 
wish you were broke and had no income, 
Believe you’d make something. of yourself 
then. This independence is playing the 
dickens with you, Terry.” 

“Oh, come now,” interjected the amused 
O'Malley. “You wouldn’t call me exactly 
dissipated, would you?” 

Freeman ignored this verbal red herring 
and embarked on a further dissertation 
concerning the proper method of holding 
down a job. From this he diverged to 
few instances of O’Malley’s wrongheaded. 
ness. At about this point O’Malley began 
to lose interest. 

The two had elected to dine in one of 
the smaller Fifth avenue hotels. The long 
cool room in which they sat boasted neither 
music nor entertainment to lure the crowd, 
In fact, in the eyes of the usual jazz-mad 
diner there was nothing to justify the not 
inconsiderable charges. As a result, few 
nights found more than half a dozen of 
the big, inviting looking tables occupied 
at one time. The quiet composure of the 
place appealed to O’Malley. Only two ta- 
bles were in use tonight, in addition to that 
at which he was sitting. Of these, the more 
distant accommodated a sedate father and 
mother ‘and two little girls. The other, 
diagonally across the corner of the room 
behind Freeman, was occupied by a young 
man and a girl. O’Malley was almost fac- 
ing their table, which was not far from 
where he sat, and in the quiet dining-room 
their words came distinctly to his ears as 
soon as his attention wandered their way. 


The girl was leaning forward in her chair, 
speaking earnestly and emphasizing her 
words with a slim forefinger on the snowy 
cloth. “But, Julian, it was a wonderful 
chance for you! I think you must be crazy 
to give it up for nothing—or for some 
whim. I was simply horrified when | 
called you up there today and they told me 
you’d left. Why on earth did you?” 


O’Malley’s absent regard rested on the 
girl for a moment. She wore a tiny, close 
fitting toque of brown straw with a jaunty 
little rosette on one side. It was pulled 
down over her eyes and he could see little 
of her face except the line of her cheek 
and nose. Her slim young figure looked at- 
tractively smart in its smooth, close-fit!ing 
coat and skirt of the color of coffee and 
cream. She turned her head for an !0- 
stant and O’Malley’s attention suddenly 


focused, stimulated by a young prolile 
proud looking and exceedingly winsome. 
His glance swerved to the face of her com- 
panion. The young man was dark and of 


medium height. The regularity of his [ea- 
tures suggested that he could be very 4004 
looking. But at the moment his appearance 
was marred by an expression impatient and 
sullen to the point of mulishness. 
Catching his friend’s eye, Freeman tur'- 
ed, followed his glance and shrugged. The 
girl had lowered her voice a little and 
O'Malley did not distinguish her next 
words. But they were interrupted by 
juvenile explosion from her compan). 
“Now listen here, Claudia! I know what 
I’m doing and I don’t want any more ad- 
vice from you. So shut up, will you? 
O’Malley could hardly believe his ©": 
The young fellow had a general air of sod 
breeding about him. But the Irishman 
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wa. angry as Well as surprised. He bristled 
where he sat, uttered an inarticulate sound 
and leaned forward in his chair. 

Freeman, observing the movement, reach- 
ed over and caught at his arm in wrath- 
ful amazement. “Look away, you idiot!” 
he whispered. “Do you want to make a 
scene in here?” 

The young man at the adjoining table 
had noticed O’Malley’s sudden movement 
and seen the indignation in his eyes. He 
grew white and then red, sending back a 
regard aS insolent as he could make it. 
Bob Freeman squirmed in his-chair. “Ter- 
ry,” he groaned, “for heaven’s sake, don’t 
be an unmitigated ass!” 

Slowly the Irishman leaned back in his 
chair again and let his glance return to 
Freeman’s face. “Young pup!” he growled. 

Freeman breathed a sigh of relief. “Do 
you mean to say,” he demanded after a 
moment, “that you were actually ready to 
terfere there?” 

“Well, why not? The young pup was in- 
sulting enough, wasn’t he?” 

“But you don’t know them! Good heav- 
ens, why interfere? Why butt in on some- 
body else’s business?” 

‘Malley leaned forward and spoke in 
earnest. “What difference does that make? 
He was rude to the girl.. Somebody ought 
to teach him manners. And teach him be- 
f 
I 


he acts like that, too!” he added, 

ily. 5 

eman stared for a second, then broke 
. whinney of laughter, laughter which 
brought a cool, disapproving glance to 
their table from the girl who had been in- 
sulted. She tipped back her small head 
a YMalley saw her full face for the first 
t His impressionable heart missed a 
beat. She was lovely. 

uppose,” observed Freeman more 

quictly, “that you are right, Terry. For 
e\ womanp’s as good as the next wom- 
an—and a bit better, eh, Terry?” Laughter 
shook him again. , 

t O'Malley paid no attention to this 
I nee to his national idiosyncrasy. He 
fe ; though a very small hand grenade 
I ist exploded in his brain. Mixed with 
a ving wonder that any human being 
( use such language to a creature so 
( ible was a lingering after-impression 
( : violet-blue eyes set wide apart and 
\ i. sweet serenity in their depths; a 
sweet, delicately modeled and now 
d rovingly firm; and a proud little 
\ nose, straight and very faintly chis- 
é s to the nostrils. 


man was getting impatient. He 
d d his coffee cup, applied himself to 
h ser bowl and threw down his napkin. 
"a ught you said any woman, Terry. Any 
pre face, you mean, I’ve got to go and 
d fora dance,” he added, rising. “And 
I to goodness you'll behave yourself.” 

O'Malley nodded and stared at him ab- 


go to thunder!” exploded Freeman. 
Good night, you wild Irishman!” 
O'Malley watched him go in silence. Then 
he beckoned for the check and gave the 
Waiter a bill. While he waited for his 
¢! e he glanced more than once at the 
git Perhaps her companion Called this 
t r attention. For at the second or 
t slance, O’Malley found her eyes meet- 
ing his for a moment, caught her slight 
frown of surprised annoyance and instant- 
ly fushed a dusky red. A moment later 
he had poeketed his change, over-tipped 
the waiter and hurried out. The young 
fellow with the girl grinned at his retreat- 
ing back, 

Out in the avenue, O’Malley lifted a heat- 
ed untenance to the tender summer sky, 
just slipping into its star sequined robe 
of darker blue. It was too beautiful a night 
to waste beneath a roof, he thought, so 





he made for the park and the open. An 
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hour later he sauntered southward again, 
where the twin necklaces of street lights 
went converging down the avenue: to loop 
the rise at 50th street, sparkling against 
their velvet background of night sky. 

Presently he turned westward into a side 
street, heading for his club. Here modern 
office buildings and old-time residences 
shouldered each other, cheek by jowl, the 
one resigned and sullen, the other loftily 
contemptuous, But restaurants there were 
none east of Sixth avenue and the block in 
which O’Malley walked seemed entirely de- 
serted at this hour. He had traversed 
about a third of this block when he be- 
came suddenly involved in a skein of ad- 
venture calculated, even if he survived it, 
to satisfy him for the rest of his life. 

Swinging along the deserted sidewalk he 
happened to glance across the street, to- 
ward the entrance of a high, modern office 
building. By the light of a street lamp 
just in front of it he noticed a man’s figure 
slouching in the doorway. The man wore 
a dark cap pulled low over his eyes. This 
and his general pose lent him a somewhat 
furtive and hang-dog appearance. Nat- 
urally O’Malley lingered on the motionless 
figure. But as he drew opposite, his at- 
tention was suddenly distracted. One of 
the swinging doors which gave entrance 
to the building was pushed open and some- 
one came hurrying through. The newcom- 
er was a girl. She halted directly under 
the street lamp for a moment, looking dis- 
tractedly to left and right.’ O’Malley caught 
his breath. It was the girl of the restau- 
rant, or someone dressed exactly like her. 
It was obvious at a glance that she was 
violently agitated, 

He stared past the girl at the slouching 
figure of the man in the entrance. The 
fellow had shrunk deeper into the shadow. 
Now the girl came to a decision. She 
turned abruptly to the right and walked 
rapidly away in the direction of Sixth 
ave. At the same instant another door of 
the office building flew open and a man 
appeared. By this time O’Malley was all 
eyes. He saw the last comer turn and ad- 
dress the slouching figure in the shadow, 
caught the rumble of his urgent voice and 
saw him drag his companion beneath the 
light. The latter jerked his thumb in the 
direction the girl had taken. The ‘other 
then took him by the shoulders, whirled 
him about and set him going with a violent 
shove. And the fellow darted away at a 
lithe silent run that carried him down the 
street amazingly fast. 

(To be continued next week) 


FUTURE U. S. DIPLOMATS 


Uncle Sam has a number of embryonic 
diplomats who are now being taught to 
call, attend teas and wear silk hats. These 
student diplomats at the state department’s 
foreign service school find that there’s 
more to the business of being a diplomat 
than writing notes to foreign officials. Their 
main subject is etiquette, and of course all 
the trimmings go along with it. Etiquette 
is practiced in leisure moments between 
classes and learning the ropes of the state 
department. They also study international 
law, history and economics, Before com- 
pletion of the course each student must 
make 28 formal calls upon officials of the 
department, from Secretary Kellogg down. 
They must be properly attired and every- 
thing. ‘However, the student -diplomats 
and their wives—if they have any—rarely 
see the person upon whom they make the 
call, It is simply a matter of leaving a card 
but there is a technique to that—one cor- 
ner of the card must be turned down in a 
certain way. In case of any mistake in et- 
iquette it is reported back to the instruc- 
tors at the school. There are numerous oth- 
er phases of social education of the young 
diplomats, including afternoon teas, etc. 








Pikes Old Recipe 
for Cough Syrup 





Thousands of housewives have found how’ 
to save two-thirds of the money usually spent 
for cough preparations, by using this hoe: * 
known old recipe for making cough syrup. 
is simple and cheap but it has no equal oer 
results. It gives pemeen Oy gral usually stop- 
ping an ordinary vg oe 24 hours or less, 

Get 2% ounces of Pinex ens any druggist, 
pons it into a pint bottle, and add plain granu- 

ted sugar syrup to make a full pint. If you 
prefer, use clarified honey, instead of sugar 
Syrup. Either way, it tastes good, keeps per- 
fectly, and lasts a family a long time. 

It’s truly astonishing how quickly it acts, 
penetrating through every air passage of the 
throat and lungs—loosens and raises the 
phlegm, soothes and heals the membranes, and 
gradually but surely the annoying throat tickle 
and dreaded cough disappear entirely. Noth- 
ing better for bronchitis, hoarseness or bron- 
chial asthma. 

Pinex is a special and nighiy concentrated 
compound of genuine Norway pine extract and 

alatable guaiacol, known the world over, for 
ts healing effect on membranes. 

To avoid disappointment, ask your druggist 
for fae ounces of Pinex’’ with direc- 
tions. Guaranteed to give absolute sat- 
isfaction or money - tly refund- ise 

ed, The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. <a s 
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PILES STOP 


New Internal Treatment Will Do It 
No Operation—No Delay 


SEND FOR FREE TRIAL 


Thousands have written of their cure by 
the Page Method—just the combination treatment with the 
tablets and the piles leave. They heal internally—the cor- 
rect way. Salves and ointments give only temporary relief. 
Write today for Free Test Package—it costs you nothing; 
the Page Method will heal your piles. Send for free test. - 


E. R. Page Co., 304-A Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


NOJOKE TO BE DEAF 


7 Every Deaf Person Knows That 
make myself hear, after being deaf for 26 years, 
with thoes Artihet al 
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.P.WAY, Artificial Ear DrumCo. (Inc.) 
Q Hoffman Bidg., 2539 Weedward, Detroit, Mich. 


Rheumatism 


Even severest cases have been relieved 
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FULL QUICK with, Dr. Fox’s Rheumatism Tab- 
$1 BOx lets. 20 years’ record-of-relief to thou- 
SENT ON sands. Full $1 box will be sent you ON 


TRIAL. Must give results—or costs noth- 
TRIAL .Ing! No money now; pay AFTER bene- 
fited. Send name and address TODAY to 


Fox Medicine Co., 1655 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohie 
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CENTURY TAILORING CO., 308 East 3rd ‘St. "Cincinnati. Ohio 


AGENTS s:: FREE ¢’'s¢- 


Toilet articles, perfumes, specialties. Wonderfully profitable 
La DERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Nicaragua of late has been giving 
plenty of proof of having the old “Nic” 
in her. 

q 


Between Mussolini.and Mt, Vesuvius, 
erupting by turns, Italy is having any- 
thing but a dull time. 


Some people who boast of an open 
mind have it open only at the bottom. 
q 
It might be a good thing if a lot more 
farm “farmers” like Senator Couzens 
of Mich. who can’t make farming pay 
would quit and let someone else try it 
who can. 
q 


Businessmen say that it’s-the men 
who delay the Christmas shopping. But 
it is no new discovery that women are 
more prompt in spending money. 


SILK STOCKINGS ALL RIGHT 


Some of the rich women are holding 
an investigation to try-to find out 
whether poor working girls are entitled 
to wear silk stockings. This is a good 
example of the silly and meddlesome 
activities that some of our “best people” 
indulge in under the name of ‘social 
service” etc. 

Of course the poor working girls are 


entitled to wear silk stockings. Who 


has any better right? They work 
for all they eat, drink and wear, and 
they have to “budget” every penny of 
their earnings in order to make ends 
meet. The world grudgingly allows 
them a living, in return for which they 
produce things that the world wants. 
That’s a fair bargain. 

Their joys are few and if they can ex- 
tract a little sweetness out of life by 
wearing silk stockings they are amply 
justified in doing so, and our idle-rich 
women certainly should not cast the 
first stone. ‘The typical working girl 
labors all the week with her wages in 
view. Visions of a pair of silk stock- 
ings dance through her head, for silk 
stockings mean luxury and “class.” 

“Until a few years ago the only peo- 
ple who could wear silk stockings were 
the rich aristocrats—and a large pro- 


. portion of those people had never lifted 


a finger to benefit the world or to pay 
back the cost of their birth and keep. 
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They were drones in the fullest sense, 
and worse than drones. 

Of course it aroused their anger when 
the “poor” women and the “working” 
girls began to wear silk stockings. What 
was the world coming to? If just ordi- 
nary women and girls were to wear silk 
stockings, how could the rich society 
women be distinguished from them? 
The dividing lines between the “classes” 
would disappear, and everybody would 
be just as good as everybody else. 

The rich have always worn silks, and 
nobody has started any investigations 
to find out how they came by them. 
When the scientists just a few years ago 
succeeded in turning cotton into silk, 
by chemical processes, and that new 
product called “rayon” was given to the! 
world there was no longer any shortage 
of silk. Enough could be manufactured 
so that everybody could have some. It 
was no longer necessary to depend on 
robbing tiny silk worms of their life 
work in order to pander to the pride of 
high-society persons who thought they 
were better than the general run of 
humanity. 

Yes, there is now silk enough to go 
around. Every woman and every girl 
of today can have a pair or two of silk 
stockings, and thank heaven for it. This 
means progress. 

The Creator has given brilliant plum- 
age to the peacock and many other 
fowls—and see how they do preen 
themselves and stfut about. There are 
some birds, such as the flamingoes, that 
sport brilliant plumage and also natur- 
ally striped legs; nature has provided 
them with cheap substitutes for silk 
stockings. 

By a process of evolution and the 
survival of the fittest, the creatures that 
are specially beautiful are the ones that 
win mates and are privileged to enjoy 
life and perpetuate their species. The 
poor old dodo was a dirty looking 
dumbbell sort of fowl—and it is now 
extinct. The great auk had no legs 
it could be proud of—and it too has 
dropped out of the race. 

As between the girl with the cotton 
or woolen stockings and the girl with 
the silk ones, we have to confess That 
the girl with the silk ones will win, 
nine times out of 10. Silk stockings 
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SHOT 





—Cartoon in Dayton News. 


Is King Ferdinand of Rumania really dan- 
gerously ill or was the sudden return home of 
Queen Marie due to pressure of housework 
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may not keep the girls so warm, by 
they will keep the girl’s admirers warm, 
And admiration, after all, is what we 4\j 
crave in this cruel world. 

You and I may be so smart that we 
are admired for our brains (laughter 
and catcalls here)—but what about the 
poor girl who perhaps hasn’t very much 
in her head but who can win a little at. 
tention and enjoy a little self-satisfa¢. 
tion by encasing her otherwise medi. 
ocre legs in silk? _Her “understanding” 
may be of a different grade from ours, 
but she can’t be blamed for heeding the 
Biblical lesson and making good use of 
what few talents the Almighty has seep 
fit to bestow on her. 

She knows enough to know, by daily 
observation, that it is the silken legs 
that get there. What wonder, then, that 
she craves silk stockings and that they 
become to her a goal in life. After she 
has reached that goal, perhaps she will 
look a little-higher. Each desire that we 
mortals have is but a stepping-stone to. 
ward the ideal—and we must remember 
that we can’t begin at the top; we must 
begin at the bottom. 

We don’t wish to offend any of our 
readers who are grossly rich and aris- 
tocratic—but we must put in a word for 
the right of all the women of this age 
to wear silk stockings. We speak not 
for the few but for the many. 

Go to it, girls! “Treat yourselves to 
silk stqckings; they are a perfectly le- 
gitimate object, They have been in- 
vented for your benefit. Work for them 
and produce the money to honestly pay 
for them. Put-them on and parade 
around in them; you have earned them 
and they are yours. You will feel an 
uplift yourself, and you will help to 
make the world more interesting for 
others. If any highbrow inquisitorial 
committee come around and want to 
questionnaire you as to whether you 
can. afford such a luxury, just tell them 
where to get off. 

After you have had the fun of wear- 
ing silk stockings, you can say: “That’s 
that,” and can then give more thought 
to improving your head. Go on and 
fill your mind wth interesting and use- 
ful things. Read the Pathfinder regu- 
larly. Learn a good line of up-to-date 
jokes and smart comments, and pass 
one of these out to anyone who imagines 
that your brains are all in your legs. 

In other words don’t make silk stock- 
ings an object in’ themselves; make 
them a stepping-stone to aid in getting 
the respect and the benefits you are 
entitled to. Don’t let them bluff you. 

q 

These are the days of mergers. In 
big business there is a constant and 
terrific strain to make one blade of 
grass grow where two grew before. but 
while the industrialists are struggling 
to: merge the farmers are trying (0 
emerge. 

q 


_In November we elected senators and 
representatives to congress and in De- 
cember congress met at Washing!to!. 
But the newly elected members, most !2 
the public eye since election time, 4" 

not to be seen in the present Sesion 
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They will not show up until this ses- 
sion is over and another spring, sum-_ 
mer and fall have finished their annual 
procession. It’s a stage coach situation 
in a flying machine age. — 


§ 
FOOTBALL 


Another annual football war is over 
and nothing remains but to celebrate 
victories, explain defeats and talk over 
the statistics and the game in general. 
As for statistics, only eight were killed 
this year, compared with 20 in the year 
before. The game must be getting gen- 
tler. 

Football is the most thrilling game of 
today. Probably that is because it is the 
most dangerous. It comes nearer the 
gladiatorial combats over which Rome 
went wild than does any other modern 
pastime. Spanish bull-fighting has noth- 
ing like the number of victims that 
football claims—that is, human victims. 
In the eastern quarter of the country it 
was calculated that more than 200 foot- 
ball players were hurt this year. 

The game is more like a battle than 
any other. Not only are there casual- 
ties, but there is generalship, strategy, 
mass Offense and defense. Every “sol- 
dier” has occasion to use not only ev- 
ery muscle in his body but every con- 
volution of the brain, as well as all the 
grit in his gizzard and all the stamina in 
his backbone. It’s a game “where a 
man’s a man,” or he must get off the 
team. The game is certainly a strenu- 
ous training for the strenuous life. 

There is a moral side in the training, 
too, and it is right there that good prog- 
ress has been made. There was a time 
not sO many years ago when colleges, 
or college students, seemed disposed to 
do anything, that would insure football 
victories. There were “phony” students 
who weré paid to play, to cheat, to mal- 
treat, maim and disable, or to take any 
other course that might make for vic- 
tory. Most of that is past now, and 
student bodies as well as colleges have 
more pride in a high reputation. That’s 
growth. 

The game could hardly be excelled as 
a training for self-control. When a 
fellow really fights with~ others, is 
caught, bumped, jostled, tripped, thrown 
to the ground and jarred breathless and 
still restrains his temper and retains 
his equanimity he has acquired a great 
power over himself. It is a power, a 
development of character, that will 
stand him in stead many a time in the 
course of ‘a normal life. It is mighty 
hard to learn to keep cool under fire. 

The natural reaction of a man is to 

nsider every bump and thump a per- 

mal offense, to get afigry and to lash 
out with the fists, feet, elbows or what 
have you. It has been done in football, 
but now it is as disgraceful to do that 
as to try to hurt an opposing player 
surreptitiously. 

During the season just past there were 
two outstanding disagreeable incidents. 
A Syracuse player was accused of pur- 
posely kicking a West Point player in 
the head during a tackle. He strenu- 
ously denied it, and when benched by 
the umpire he took a punch at that offi- 
cial—a very serious breach of ethics of 


A Ras 


_ this affair. 
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the game. He explained that he lost. 
control of himself because of his re- 
sentment of being wrongfully accused 
in the first instance. It was regrettable 
that the passions of the contest rose 
temporarily above judgment and self- 
control. But the fact that it was re- 
gretted means much. 

Then there was the unpleasant inci- 
dent between Princeton and Harvard 
and the disruption of the “Big Three.” 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton—schools 
to which our pre-Revolutionary states- 
men and soldiers went—have long en- 
joyed.special prestige and a sort of 
leadership among our many universities, 
In general they have felt their respon- 
sibility and have tried to live up to their 
reputations and high standards. It was 
in such schools that the ethics of foot- 
ball reached the highest point. They 
set examples for others. Yet when 
Princeton went to play Harvard this 
year they were met with a distribution 
of an edition of the Harvard “Lampoon” 
in which both the New Jersey school 
and her students were maliciously and 
slanderousty attacked. Further offenses 
on Harvard’s part caused Princeton to 
sever the athletic relations which began 
40 years ago. 

Football as well as college athletics 
in general suffered a Sort of check in 
If the ancient and honor- 
able “Big Three” cannot get along to- 
gether how can you expect the little 
cross-roads colleges to rise to the 
heights of chivalry? It is very hard for 
two universities in the same city to 
play_a game of football every year. The 
intense rivalry and excitement usually 
succeed in sending the game into fist- 
fights and mob violence. Not players 
and students only but sympathizers, 
alumni and partisans want to fight, and 
often do. This is not good sportsman- 
ship; it is a condition that lovers of 
college sports have been trying to grow 


away from. Successfully too, for things 


are better than they were. But right at 
this juncture comes Harvard, who with 
her great age, influence, wealth and 
standing has been a sort of mentor, 
playing the part of “bad boy” and up- 
setting the pot of harmony. 

Football is a great game, and if the 











; —Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 
“Who Said There is No Santa Claus?” 





casualty list can be brought down to 
the average of other games; and feel- 
ings can be controlled, it should be 
preserved for the benefit it confers on 
players, students and schools. 

q 

The sesquicentennial lost more than 

five millions-in spite of the visit of the 
queen of Rumania and of the former and 
the present prize fight king. What good 
is royalty anyway? 

g 

THE HIGH COST OF READING 


The literary world is witnessing a 
surprising revival of interest in things 
historical. 

This may be due to the kaleidoscopic 
events of the last decade or the efforts 
of modern writers to make their work 
“readable,”or to both. The present tend- 
ency to play up little known, some- 
times shady matters, at the expense of 
time-worn anecdotes and statistics is 
a bitterly controverted question. Book 
sales for some time past have evinced 
a growing demand for this type of read- 
ing, whatever the reason. 

Though many worthwhile biogra- 
phies and kindred volumes have come 
to our attention we cannot in fairness 
recommend them to readers because we 
think the prices charged are exhorbit- 
ant. The average person can’t afford te 
pay from $4 to $10 for a single volume 
however entertaining and enlightening 
it may be. . The retail price for most of 
these books is around $5. This is a lot 


of money—too much, in fact, to be in- . 


vested in current literature. 

By charging high prices for non-fic- 
tion publishers hurt their own interests. 
In limiting such books to good paper 
and-expensive binding the publishers 
keep the general public from increasing 
its field of reading and, therefore, 
knowledge. 

Publishers are so afraid of being 
“stuck” with a non-fiction work that 
they limit the edition to severg]l thou- 
sand or less. They reason that it is 
more profitable to sell a few books at a 
high price than selling many at low 
cost. The result is that such books go 
to a very\small minority. The buyer of 
a new book has probably bought others 
before. He is fed up with such read- 
ing while the general public is ignored. 
This is discrimination. 

There is no doubt that many books of 
non-fiction today, written in the popu- 
lar vein that they are, would have just 
as much interest for the man of the 
street as they do for a member of the 
“inner circle” if they were put out in 
cheaper form to bring them within 
reach of the former. 

No matter how appealing book adver- 
tisements may be, Mr. Average Reader 
must pass up a volume that costs $5. Un- 
like some other things, he can’t read 
a kook and, if dissatisfied, send it back 
to have his money refunded. But if 
biographies etc. were printed in less 
expensive editions Mr. Average Reader 
might “take a chance.” 

This is the day of quantity produc- 
tion and it is time for publishers to 
stop catering to “high brows” and come 
down to earth, 
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Change of Calendar 


Ques. Please explain why.and when 
the calendar was changed. They tell me 
-George Washington’s birthday was 
‘changed.—Ans. The Julian or Old Style 
calendar was replaced in  English- 
speaking countries by the Gregorian or 
New Style calendar in 1751. It was 
adopted because the old calendar no 
longer represented the true astronomi- 
cal year. It was 11 days behind the 
solar year. When the calendar was 
changed Washington was 19 years old. 
By the old calendar his birthday was 
February 11; by the new, February 22. 


“M” on Quarters 
Ques. What does the “M” on certain 
quarters stand for?—Ans. This is the 
initial letter of the surname of the de- 
signer, Hermon Atkins MacNeil. 


District of Columbia 

Ques.. How did the District of Co- 
lumbia get its name?—Ans. It was 
named after Columbus. The circum- 
stanees under which the District of Co- 
lumbia received its name are unknown. 
The name of the District is first men- 
tioned, so far as records show, in an 
act approved by the state of Maryland 
in November, 1793, which refers to the 
“Territory of Columbia and the City 
of Washington.” On May 6, 1796, con- 
gress authorized a loan for the use of 
“the city of Washington, in the District 
of Columbia.” So far as we know, that 
is the first recorded use of the word in 
an act of congress. 


Churches Exempt from Taxes 
Ques. Are churches taxed?—Ans. All 
churches in the United States are ex- 
empt from taxation. Of course this is 
merely a matter of local law in each 
state. 


Cable and Wireless 


Ques. Referring to your recent arti- 
cle on laying another Atlantic cable will 
you please explain why such expense is 
incurred when wireless is now practi- 
cal?—Ans. Wireless, while quite effi- 
cient for many commercial purposes, 
has not yet reached the stage of develop- 
ment where it can take the place of the 
cable in all cases. Radio transmission 
is frequently interrupted by storms and 
other atmospheric conditions. Then, 
too, it is more difficult to send private 
and confidential messages by radio than 
by cable. 


Electoral System 


Ques. Please explain why the elec- 
toral system of voting for president is 
used?—Ans. The original plan was for 
the states to select a certain number of 
capable men who were to meet and 
choose a president and vice-president. 
It was thought that by such a method 
there would be more likelihood of ob- 
taining competent men for the presi- 


dency and vice-presidency. This plan 


was defeated-by the fact that the elec- 


™~ 
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tors selected by the states fell intd-the 
practice of voting only for the men de- 
sired by their constituents. The result 
is that we now have a rather cumber- 
some system which lacks many of the 
advantages it was originally supposed 
to have. 


Period after Abbreviations 

Ques. Which is correct, in a sentence 
ending with an abbreviation; would 
there be one period or two periods at 
the end? For instance, in a sentence 
like this: I have moved to Washington, 
D. C.—Ans. Only one period would be 
used. Another would not be added be- 
cause it is the end of a sentence. The 
sentence would be punctuated as fol- 
lows: I have moved to Washington, D. C. 


Alligator and Crocodile 

Ques. What is the difference between 
an alligator and a crocodile ?—Ans. The 
words “alligator” and “crocodile” are 
frequently confounded in _ popular 
speech. The habits and structure of the 
animals are so similar that even some 
naturalists have classed them in the 
same genus. There is a real difference, 
however. The alligator has a more ob- 
tuse snout and a broader and shorter 
head than the ‘crocodile; it has fewer 








This whaling ship was 

graphed at San Pedro, Cal. It is the latest 

in whaling craft. A huge waterproof door in 

the bow of the vessel is opened and the har- 

podned whale is drawn inside where the 
work of cutting up takes place. 
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webs on its toes; the jagged fringe on 
the hind legs of the crocodile are ab- 
sent on the alligator; and the fourth 
enlarged tooth of the-under jaw in the 
alligator is received into a pit formed 
for it within the upper one, instead of 
protruding into an external notch as in 
the crocodile. It is popularly supposed 
that alligators are found only in tropi- 
cal America, while crocodiles live in the 
Old World, but this is only partly true, 
for there are alligators in China also. 


“My Kingdom for a Horse” 

Ques. I would like to know who said, 
“My kingdom for a horse!”—Ans. This 
is from Shakespeare’s “King Richard 
IIf.” Just before Richard is slain by 
Richmond the former comes upon the 
stage and cries: “A horse! a horse! my 
kingdom for a horse.” Catesby consoles 


him: “Withdraw, my lord; Pll help you 
to a horse.” Richard’s last words are 
his reply to Catesby: “Slave, I have set 
my life upon a cast, and I will Stand 
the hazard of the die; I think there be 
six Richmonds in the field; five have | 
slain today instead of him. A horse! 4 
horse! my kingdom for a horse!” 


Eminent Domain 


Ques. I want to learn the meaning 
of eminent comain or the right of emi- 
nent domain.—Ans. Eminent domain is 
the right of a government to take pri- 
vate property for public uses provided 
just compensation is given to the owner. 
The government sometimes confers the 
right of eminent domain upon-private 
companies engaged in callings essentia! 
to the public welfare. 


Queen Marie’s Parents 


Ques. Please give me the names and 
nationality of the parents of Queen 
Marie of Rumania.—Ans. Her father 
was Alfred, duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, who was the second son and 


fourth child of Queen Victoria of Eng- 


land. Her mother was grand-duchess 
Marie Alexandrovna, the only daughter 
of Czar Alexander II of Russia. 


Whipping Post 

Ques. Would you please inform m: 
how many states in the Union have pub- 
lic whipping posts?—Ans. The whip- 
ping post as a method of punishing of- 
fenders survives only in Delaware and 
parts of Maryland. All three counties 
in Delaware havé whipping posts at the 
county: seats. 


Strawberry Blonde 


Ques. I recently heard a” woman 
spoken of as a “strawberry blonde.” 
What does that term mean?—Ans. This 
is a slang term for a red-haired woman. 


Japanese and Citizenship 


Ques. Can Japanese children bor: 
in the United States become citizens ?— 
Ans. Every person, regardless of race 
or color, born in the United States is a 
citizen by birth. 


Nodding the Head 

Ques. Will you please tell me the 
origin of the custom of shaking your 
head when “no” is meant and nodding 
it when “yes” is meant?—Ans. This 
custom dates back to prehistoric times. 
It is supposed to be a survival of the 
primitive sign language which preceded 
spoken language. 


Suing the President 


Ques. Can _a citizen of the United 
States bring suit against the president 
for some unlawful action?—Ans. No. 
There is no way that a citizen can bring 
suit against the president. There is only 
one way the president can be brought 
to trial and that is in the senate after 
he has been impeached by the house of 
representatives. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
Love and meekness, lord, 
Become a churchman better than ambition. 
—King Henry VIII, Act 5, Scene 3. 
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Newspaper Views 


Jackson Citizen Patriot—Missouri has 
solved the corn problem. The farmers 
raise the corn for the cobs for Missouri 
meerschaums. 





Milwaukee Journal—We favor the imme- 
diate formation of a Society for the Remov- 
al of Defeated Candidates’ Pictures From 
All Telegraph Poles and Dead Walls. 


Milwaukee Journal — Another strange 
thing is that every fellow who comes along 
and predicts the end of the world can 
always get a hearing from some persons. 





Boston Transcript—Nine members of a 
Georgia mob that lynched a white man 
have been sentenced to prison terms rang- 
ing from four years to life. Would the 
same penalties have been imposed had they 
ivnched a black man? 


Milwaukee Journal—Princess Astrid got 
away with baking her own wedding cake 
but we’re skeptical enough to wait and see 
how her biscuits turn out. 


Lebanon Reporter—Probably the nicest 
thing about freckles is they are real. And 
in an age of drugstore faces that is a great 
deal. 





Charleston Post—One thing that the av- 
erage American family has learned by this 
time is that there,is no such thing as easy 
nonthly payments. 


fucson Citizen—London papers. think 
\merica overdid the reception of Marie, 
but they didn’t complain when Wales was 
ver here. 





Fond du Lac Commonwealth—Peace hath 
her victories. The French 75’s never will 
e as famous as the American five-and-tens. 


Norfolk Virginian-Pilot—The only un- 
employment situation likely to cause the 
administration embarrassment this winter 
will be among the lame ducks. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—Premier Bruce 
of Australia, in a recent London speech, de- 
clared that the American colonies were 
right in their aspirations for independence. 
Though coming a trifle late, this moral sup- 
port is appreciated. 


Ohio State Journal—What good female 
suffrage has accomplished, we do not know, 
but we will admit that we have our mo- 


ments of depression when we feel sub-- 


tantially the same way about male suffrage. 





Bristol Herald Courier—Maybe the rea- 
on why a lot of people are always looking 
for a new religion is that the old one is a 
little hard to live up to. 


Meadville (Pa.) Tribune—The Russians 
isk America to recognize them, but we 
don’t see how they can even recognize 
themselves until they bob their whiskers. 


Florence Herald—Certainly, the five-day’ 


week should be applied to salesmen. 


Hartford Times—Think how the king of 
italy would be flattered if somebody should 
hoot at him. 





Boston Transcript — Englishmen are 
earning the American language. They no 
nger ask for a sausage and a roll with 
mustard when they mean a hot dog. 


Arkansas Gazette—The old-timers blame 
the cussedness of the younger generation 
on everything but heredity. 


lroy Times—With the ex-kaiser suffering 
from rheumatism, Prince Henry of England 
undergoing an operation on his tonsils and 
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King Ferdinand of Rumania ill with 3up- 
posed cancer, royalty seems no more 


mune from common disease than “com- 
moners.” 





Detroit News—Relics of a lost race of 
farmers have been dug up in Wyoming. 
Waiting for farm relief finished it. 


Birmingham News-—McAdoo says he 
doesn’t yearn to be president. Now, Al, you 
tell one. 





Baltimore Sun—In Peking they are exe- 
cuting editors without a trial. Well, most 
editors have trials enough. 


Osborn Enterprise—Speaking of lone- 
some—how about the guy who always has 
a habit of waiting for the big break? 


Canton News—Not all the funny things 
are printed in newspapers. Tltere’s an or- 
dinance against disturbing the peace in 
Chicago’s book of laws. 


Dayton News—Who ever expected to live 
to see the day when the confessions maga- 
zines would replace the Police Gazette in 
this nation’s barber shops? 


CELEBRATE DIAMOND WEDDING 


Mr. Alfred Blackmar, 96, and his wife, 95, 
formerly Mary Ann Blood, recently cele- 
brated their 75th wedding anniversary in 
their home at Columbus, Ga. In the regeiv- 
ing line was Mrs. John L. Peabody, 92, their 
bridesmaid. More than 50 members of the 





Investments 


Full Paid Investment Certificates: Invest $100 
or any multiple thereof—no fees whatever charged—interest 
paid in cash every six months. Every dollar invested may 
be withdrawn on thirty days notice. 


Saving Certificates: Ability to invest small sums 
at a high rate of interest is attractive; do this on the best of 
security and still have your money available on short notice, 
is the distinctive feature of our plan. 
Under State Supervision 
Let us send details 
VALLEY BUILDING & LOAN ASSACIA TION 


Resources over $350,000. 


McALLEN, TEXAS 





We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essa: 
courses, and on 2600 different subjects. aes ae 
bates on\poth sides of 200 subjects. We will write on any 
new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work done by col- 
lege Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 
Send for our free 64 page catalogue explaining our business 
and containing much useful information. 








ARE YOU INTERESTED '*, "%0!%C, wens 
ties, poems, songs, photo- 
plays, FOR PROFIT? Then send for our new edition of 
actual letters from prominent editors, who want your manu~- 
scripts. It's FREE if you send for itNOW. Address: 
MENDELSO 


5 A pt. 103, WRITER'S 
DIGEST, 22 E. 12th STREET, CINCINNATI, OnIO 














USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES of a!! schools sold 
on repurchase basis. Money back guaranteec. Ba 
lists free. (Courses bought.) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, 








family and 1000 guests were present. 


SUBSCRIPTION FREE, 2ua0~ Ww. 37th, ‘Denver, Cole: 








The Best Book 


For the Care of the Health Ever 
Given Away 


4,000,000 of these books 
have been distributed 
throughout the world. 
ose who have read the 
| book appreciate why so 
| many people use it as 
their household guide. 
Rev. Heumann tells how to 
keep well; he explains the 
causes of many common ail- 
ments, and —_ shows, with ample 
proof, that tinate ailments may 
often be combated with the most simple 
means. 
| have found 


| 
| 
AIDS TO GOOD 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Relief in Ailments such as 


Gout d ~ 
Stomach Disorders | Piles mnseial a 


Nervous Disorders| Dropsy 


Bronchial Catarrh | Asthma Handening of the 
ll and Li Anemi I enor" h 
an ver emia m 
Disorders Leg Sores Blood mee 
Constipation Ruptures eeatactnn Canes, 


288 Pages, 143 Illustrations aol 


You unquestionably will wish to own a copy of 
this valuable book. We will gladly present 
same to you. All you have to do is fill in the 

. coupon, and the book will 
be sent to you at once. 


| 
| Bladder, Kidney, | Eczema 
| 
| 
| 


you and your loved ones. 


everybodys 








In this way hundreds of thousands 


There is no obligation on 
your part; free of all 
cost. The book will be 
of inestimable value to 


It is indispensable for 
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No More Adulterated Honey 


Only 16 cases of misbranded or adul- 
terated honey have been found by fed- 
eral inspectors since the passage of the 
federal food and drugs act in 1906, and 
no cases whatever have been reported 
since 1920. Previous to the passage of 
this act adulteration of extractéd honey 
with cheap sirups was a common prac- 
tice, and it was sometimes difficult to 
purchase pure honey except directly 
from the man who produced it. Today 
there is practically no adulterated 
honey on the market. Honey is some- 
times used to flavor and sweeten cheap- 
er sirups, but in such instances the mix- 
ture must not be sold as honey. 


The public is still very skeptical about 
» buying extracted honey from the grocer 
or marketman for fear that it is not 
pure. One reason for this is, of course, 
the fact that formerly adulterated 
honey could be found everywhere, and 
many people believe even now that it 
is impossible to buy pure honey except 
in the comb. There are also many who 
consider that all comb honey is arti- 
ficial, it being beyond their comprehen- 
sion that bees could build such pure 
white, symmetrical sections. 


The average housewife, who knows 
little about honey, is often discouraged 
after making a purchase on discovering 
. that her honey has started to cloud or 
even granulate. The chances are that 
she has handled the honey in the same 
manner that she handles other classes 
of food, and has put it in the ice box, 
the worst possible place to keep honey. 


Cold hastens’ granulation; honey 
should, therefore, be kept'in some clean, 
warm place. Well-ripened honey ex- 
cept when left exposed to dampness, 
will not spoil under any circumstances. 
One reason for this is that none of the 
common forms of bacteria, such as those 
causing rotting, can possibly live in 
honey. Granulation, however, does not 
impair the value of honey. Granulated 
honey can be spread like butter, and if 
it is not desired in this form it may 
be liquified by placing the container of 
honey in a vessel of warm water until 
all crystals and cloudiness have dis- 
appeared. 

It is not generally realized that ex- 
‘tracted honey and comb honey are pro- 
-duced by practically the same method. 
The honey in all cases must be placed 
‘in the comb by the bees. In the pro- 
duction of extracted honey the bees are 
encouraged to build large sections, five 
or six times as large as the small white 
sections sold in basswood frames. After 
the honey is thoroughly ripened in the 
hive the large frames- are removed and 
the thin wax cappings are shaved off 
with a sharp steam-heated knife. These 
frames are then placed in rapidly re- 
volving wire baskets and the honey is 
extracted by centrifugal force. 

The frames, after being emptied, are 
returned to the’ bees for refilling with 

‘honey; thus the bees are saved the-la- 





bor of rebuilding wax combs, which, 


they must always do in producing 
comb honey. This shows why comb 
honey commands a higher price than 
does extracted honey, for the wax- 
building process is an expensive one. 


Cotton Leaf Worm Spreads 
From southern Texas to Georgia, 
South Carolina, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, New York and Massachusetts is a 
wide range for a singlé insect pest to 
cover in a space of four months. Never- 
theless, advances made by the cotton 








The. Panama canal accommodates many 

unusual craft but the naval ship Kearsarge 

is one of the queerest vessels to traverse 

that waterway. It is a crane boat used for 
heavy lifting work. 








leaf worm into the Northern states is 
a phenomenon which recurs every few 
years. Late in May field workers of 
the U. S. bureau of entomology found 
pupae and newly emerged adults quite 
numerous in Wharton county, Texas. 
These continued to multiply throughout 
June in south-central Texas. Heavy 
flight took place from this center in 
early July, and within a week larvae 
were appearing in northern Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Arkansas, 

From this center a new brood appear- 
ed about September 1. It swept north- 
ward, and was recorded in Michigan on 
the 5th, in New York on the 7th, and in 
Massachusetts on the 12th of Septem- 
ber. In Detroit and Pontiac the moths 
gathered around electric light poles in 
great numbers. They were abundant 
on the streets of Schenectady, N. Y. In 
certain cities and towns of Pennsyl- 


vania the enormous number of moths’ 


in streets caused considerable alarm 
among the residents. 

The moth continued to drift into the 
upper Mississippi valley and Eastern 
states in increasing numbers throughout 
September.~ By the middle of the.month 
larvae of this last brood were stripping 
the cotton fields in Georgia and South 
Carolina. In the Ohio river valley, in 
Indiana, and in Illinois the moths did 
considerable damage to peaches, grapes, 
apples and tomatoes. A most unprece- 
dented development, the occurrence of 
larvae of the insect in the experimental 
cotton plantings at Arlington farm near 
Washington, D. C., took place in Octo- 
ber of this year. As far as records of 
the department go, this insect has never 
before been reported in the larval con- 
dition this far north. In Texas and other 
Southern states figs seemed to suffer 
especially from them, In Kansas the 
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native pawpaws were visited by thou. 
sands of these moths. The insects were 
so numerous in parts of Mississippi that 
at one point where their march was 
impeded by a road under construction 
the stench of their decaying bodies at- 
tracted quantities of turkey buzzards. 


Choosing a Washing Machine 

Before purchasing a washing machine 
it is desirable to know something of the 
various types and the principles on 
which each is operated. Although 
there are over 100 makes of washing 
machines, the various designs can be 
classified into five types, most of which 
can be operated by hand, water power, 
gasoline engine or electricity. The main 
principle.in all is the-forcing of soapy 
water through the clothes by agitatinz 
the clothes and the water and thus dis- 
placing the dirt. 

The cylinder washers usually have a 
perforated cylinder of metal or wood 
for the clothes. This revolves in an 
outer container for the soap and water, 
reversing its-direction at regular inter- 
vals. The dolly or agitator type, espe 
cially common in hand-power machines, 
has a revolving device attached to the 
lid or the bottom for moving the clothes 
about in the water. The oscillating 
type has a metal or wooden tub which 
rocks back and forth, tossing the clothes 
through the water. The vacuum-cup 
type is a development of the funnel-on- 
a-stick washing device, and may have 
from one to four cups which move up 
and down, forcing water through the 
clothes. The washboard type is seen 
only in hand-power machines now. 

Unless there is a pressure of 15 to 
20 pounds to the square inch at the 


. faucet and a flow of four to six gallons 


a minute, a water-power machine will 
not be satisfactory. If an electric ma- 
chine is being purchased, the current 
specifications of the local source of 
power must be known and given in the 
order. 

Consider all the following points: 
Whether the gearing is inclosed or 
open; whether the motor is water-tight 
or placed where there is little chance of 
its getting wet; how easily the machine 
can be moved about and yet held in 
place while the motor is running; the 
shape and size of the machine in rela- 
tion to the room where it must be used 
and stored; how often the machinery 
must be oiled and whether that can be 
done easily; strength and rigidity of 
the frame, and the service for repairs 
and new parts. 


New Covering for Sausage 
Chemists at the: Mellon Institute have 
developed what they regard as a more 


edible and satisfactory covering for 
sausage. It is far superior, they say, to 
the old-fashioned animal casing. The 
new product is a synthetic covering 
made of cellulose. 





Sweat makes rest sweet.—Forbes Maga- 
zine, 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE - 


Who can bring a clean thing out of 
unclean? not one.—Job 14:4. 
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Letters from Readers 


“Cut a Dido” 


Someone asks the qrigin of the phrase 
“cut a dido.” I have always understood 
that it had its origin in the story of the 
founding of Carthage by Queen Dido, as 
told in Virgil’s “Aeneid.” Wishing to 
purchase a site for the new city, she 
was offered as much land as she could 
inclose with a bull’s hide. By cutting 
« large hide into strips and connecting 
these she was able to surround a good- 
sized piece and founded there the city 
of Carthage. Therefore, “cutting-a dido” 
or “cutting up a dido” is a trick.—Mrs. 
W. F. Williams, Exira, Iowa. 








Mammoth Watermelons 


You published a letter from J. N. 
Jackson, of Moultrie, Ga., regarding a 
watermelon weighing 96 pounds which 
he raised. We will admit that this is 
some whopper, but at my home, Hope, 
Ark., last year I saw a melon grown by 
a farmer there weighing 115 pounds. 


| am inclosing a clipping from a well-’ 


known paper verifying my statement 
that a melon -weighing 136 pounds 


- which I know was grown by this same 


farmer was crated and shipped to Presi- 
dent Coolidge while at Swampscott, 
Mass. The store selling the seed offered 
a prize of $25 for the largest melon and 
this specimen captured the prize. So 
far as known this is the largest melon 
ever grown in the United States. The 
clipping also states: “The department 
of agriculture says that watermelons 
grown in Turkestan along the Tigris 
river have, under special conditions, 
reached the remarkable weight of 275 
pounds. In the United States melons 
weighing over 125 pounds are vegy 
rare.”—W. R. Hamiter, Palmetto, Fla. 


Calling Hogs in Georgia 

I was very much interested in your 
hog calling discussion, as I was reared 
on the farm, and still live there, and 
therefore am somewhat familiar with 
the habits of hogs and other farm ani- 
mals. Some 40 years ago, before close 
fences came into style, the hogs of a 
community might run together, and it 
was necessary for them to be separated 
at feeding time. Then almost every 
farmer had his own way of calling hogs. 
But really, what I started out to tell you 
was a true story that occurred in the 
foot hills of north Georgia. As indi- 
cated above, hogs would answer to any 
sound or sounds that were followed by 
a little feed of some kind. My father 
had “who-p-e-e” for his call. Uncle 
John had “pigpig-pig-pig ge-e-e-e” for 
his. The hogs would immediately sepa- 
rate at these calls. Now it so happened 
that our neighbor Capt. Bill Lunsford 
became hoarse and could no longer use 
his voice for calling hogs, so he devised 
the idea of drumming on a hollow log 
with his walking cane for his hog call. 
When he threw them some corn or 
poured them a bucket or two of slop 
they had no further doubt as to the 
meaning of the operation. The trouble 
was that he had his hog pasture in a 
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new ground where there were many 
hollow trees standing. Soon after he 
had taught his swine the call of the 
hollow log.the woodpeckers came in 
great numbers to this new ground. They 
went from tree to tree pecking and 
pecking and the hogs followed with as 
much speed as their waddling would 
allow. In less than a week they had 
lost so much flesh he had to remove 
them from the new ground pasture to 
a closed pen and feed them out of his 
crib all the feed they got. They had 
grown so thin they had become razor 
backs and had begun to strop them- 
selves on the trees.—G. C. Adams, Cov- 
ington, Ga. 


Rattlesnake Den ¢ 


An oil well drilling outfit recently be- 
gan erecting a derrick preparatory to 
beginning drilling operations about one 
and a half miles out from town. This 
derrick was erected only a few rods 
from a ledge of rocks and very shortly 
after work was commenced the crew 
began killing rattlesnakes and within 
three days around 250 rattlesnakes, and 
a few bull-snakes, were killed and many 
more in the days following. These 
snakes seemed to be gathering around 
this certain ledge of rocks which might 
be termed a rattlesnake den.—Paul - 
Weaver, Frannie, Wyo. 


In the San JoaquinValle ey 


California farming is now a paying business, feeding 
lions of people in towns. Dairying, hogs, poultry and 
fruit should yield a good income.‘ A small one-family farm, 
with little hired labor, insures success. You can work 
outdoors all the year. Best crops to plant are well proved. 
Selling is done co-operatively in established markets. 
Newcomers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no land 
to sell, but offers a free service in helping you get right 
location. Write for illustrated San Joaquin folder and get 
The Earth free for six months. 

e. &, sehonse. General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
Ry., 902 Railway Exchange, Chicavo 


$125 Secures Good Farm 


= the best section of Central Georgia. 50-acres at $25.00 


oe subsoil. All general crops do well. Small fruit and 

crops pay big-returns. Dairying profitable. Yo 
creamery pays big prices. One farmer cleared $652.00 in 
nine months on four cows—One truck grower cleared $2,- 

yearon 40 acres. Goodroads, schools anes “r 

Mild, healthful climate. Near progressive town. This is the 
best chance to start farming on a small investment. Full 
information and Southern Field Magazine free: Write 


W. E. PRICE, General Immigration Agent, 
Room 600, Southern Railway System, Washington, BD. C, 


$1,500 ANNUALLY 


Froma §-acre Banana Orchard 


Bananas beer a full crop the second year $5.00 monthly will 

plant five acres, which should pay $1,500 profit annually. 

Reliable Companies will cultivate and market your bananas 

for 1/3. Bananas ripen every toe end and you get your check 
every 90 days. For particulars ad 


JANTHA PLANTATION £8. Empire Bide. Block 208, 
35 Acres Edge Village 
Only $900 With Horse, 


Tools and Poultry; city markets; delightful 5-room_ house, 

barn, granary, poultry house; stream-watered wite- 
enced pasture, fruit, woodiot and 25 acres level fertile erop 
land. Only $900, ng cash. Details in new ee 
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And Here’s the Right Knife 

for Trappers | 

A Remington knife especially de- 

- - to meet the exacting re- 

eet ts of the trapper of small 
eerken animals. The slender blades of Reming- 

ton superior quality’ steel have strong, durable, keen- 

cutting edges. The sharp points are shaped just right 
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| nde BOY 


deserves the best. Real worth- 
while friends—that is what 
THE AMERICAN BOY of- 
fers its thousands of boy 
readers. Fiction friends, 
true enough, but as real to 
boys as their school chums. 
Here is the world’s best 


boys” magazine—a maga- 
zine that would make your 
boy happier—better. A mag- 
azine that gives him the 
finest fiction, sports and 
sme | og Me — 
him ysically an 

tally, worthwhile editorials 
that aid him in solving his 
daily problems, and various 
departments devoted to subjects in which he is inherent’. 
We offer Li = American Boy and The Pathfinder 

one year for $2.50. Also American Boy, Collier's 
Weekly and The Pathfinder for $4.25 or American Boy, 
Woman’s Home Companion and The Pathfinder for 
Womap’s Home Companion and The Pathfinder for $3.50. 


Send orders to THE PATHFINDER, Washington. D. C. 
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COMMISSION 
Demonstratingagent wanted; every county. Ex- 
clusive to right man. Sell what public wants — 
ove tube, long distance, loud speaker radio with 

single dial control. Price within reach of all, 
$25,00 retail ;liberal discount to agents. Sell in 
e@pare time—evenings Noselling or radio experi- 
ence necessa erritory going fast. 100 page 
Radio Book FREE. Write today—don't delay. 
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Easy Way to Multiply Money 

The sketches show how a well-known 
piece of magical apparatus for use with 
coins is made. This is not recommend- 
ed for an amateur to produce as it is 
contrary to the law to mutilate coins. 
It is made by taking a number of good- 
sized coins such as quarters and hing- 
ing them together by drilling a tiny hole 
through them near one edge and in- 
serting a pivot. Then the whole inside 
of the coins.is drilled out or cut out on 
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a lathe so as to form a sort of box and 
permit a number of smaller coins, such 
as dimes, to be concealed within. 

The hollow box is shown at A;Bisthe 
pivoted top coin which serves as a cov- 
er and C is a bottom view showing the 
hollow interior. With a coin box of this 
sort which looks just like a pile of quar- 
ters you can apparently change the 
quarters or‘increase your stock of mon- 
ey by producing a number of dimes 
from nowhere. Many similar tricks are 
done in this way. 


Three Deep 


Three Deep is a popular game among 
boys and girls. It is sometimes played 
in army camps as a means of exercise 
and recreation for the soldiers. In this 
game all the players except two stand in 
a double circle. There are the same 
number of players in each circle and 
they are paired off, All players face 
the center of the circle. The two play- 
ers on the outsile of the circle are 
designated as “it” and the runner. The 
players forming the double. circle 
should have a space of two or three feet 
between each. group. To avoid being 
caught by the Sit” the runner may stop 
in front of any pair. As soon as he 
stops, tHat pair and the runner become 
“three deep” and the outside player has 
to become the runner. Thus the game 
continues until the “it” succeeds in tag- 
ging arunner. Then the chasing is re- 
versed, the runner becoming “it” and 
the old “it” the runner. 


Bear Beat Bucholtz to Bees 


There are all kinds of hunters. 
include man hunters, deer hunters, 
duck hunters, *possum hunters, bird 
hunters, rabbit hunters etc. But the 
strangest of all hunters is @ “bee tree 
hunter.” This hunter of the homes of 
the collectors of the nectar of flowers 
is Frank Bucholtz who has spent the 
best part of his life in the woods and 
along the streams of Shawano and Wau- 
paca counties, Wis. Besides hunting 
deer and killing wolves Frank’s chief 
hunting diversion is hunting bee trees 
and his prize is their store of honey. He 
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regards this type’ of hunting as being 
especially fascinating. 


His equipment is a little box about 
the size of a camera, some honeycomb, 
a bit of flower, an ax, a cross-cut saw, 
matches, a compass, a watch and a veil. 
The box is about eight inches long and 
four inches square at the ends. The in- 
terior is divided-into four compart- 
ments, some of them having little glass 
windows with shutters to let in or ex- 
clude the light. Sliding partitions oper- 
ated from the outside provide means by 
which one room is opened into another. 
In one room is a tin bottom into which 
fits a section of honeycomb, which he 
treats with a mixture of honey and 
water. 

Thus armed the bee tree hunter goes 
out to a near-by swamp or marsh and 
carefully watches the flowers: for bees. 
Spying one he steals close and traps it 
in his little box. Then he leads the bee 
from one room to the other by opening 
and closing the partitions. This is pos- 
sible because the bee, on being trapped, 
becomes angry and readily moves from 
darkness into light. When the bee 
reaches the honey compartment he for- 
gets his anger and sets to work loading 
up on it. The box is placed on a stump 
and the top taken off. When the bee 
has loaded his little sack with sweet he 
flies away. The direction the bee flies 
is carefully observed by the hunter. 
Soon the bee returns accompanied by 
other bees. The time it takes them to 
go to their honey tree and back is also 
carefully noted, as bees usually fly on 
schedule and this gives the hunter a 
good idea of the distance between his 
position and the tree. 


After carefully noting these things 
the bee tree hunter waits until several 
bees have settled down in the honey- 
comb, then he closes the box and trav- 
els along to where he figures the tree 
should be. Here he lets the captive 
bees resume their work of loading up. 
While they are working he takes his 

























A dragon-shaped kite in the air. This is 
one of the latest models made by the flyer, 
Lee Shaw of Los Angeles, Cal., who special- 
izes in kite building. It is 88 feet long and 
said to be the largest kite in the world. But 
despite its length, it is made in sections so it 
can be folded up and carried under one arm. 
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flour and*makes a white paste which he 
smears on their backs. When it dries 
it makes a distinct mark. Removing 
the top from the box he again times 
their round trip flight and notes the di- 
rection {n which they fly. (Bees al- 
ways fly in the proverbial bee line.) 
Where the two directions’ cross, he 
figures, there the tree must be, and he 
is usually right. Bees, he says, never 
varv in their methods and I can find 
their home by the lining and crossing 
method. ° 

“lve had some tough ones though,” 
he continued. “Once I tracked them to 
4 big old hemlock stump. It stood about 
35 feet high, and I could not see a sign 
of a hole where a bee could get in. I 
was about to give up when I noticed 
some scratches on one side of the stump. 
They were bear marks. A bear had 
beat me to it, tracking those bees. It’s 
funny how a bear can find a bee tree. 
We cut that stump and found where the 
bees had a hole away up at the top. 
But we got less than 10 pounds of honey 
for the bear had reached in and got his 
feast.” 


The Famous Magic Square 


Here we have a square containing 
nine different numbers arranged in in- 
discriminate order. The problem is this: 
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Keep the 5 in the middle section but re- 
arrange the other numbers so that each 
line—vertical, horizontal and diagonal 
—will add up to 15. The answer will 
be given next week. 


























President’s Cabinet in Order 


Many of us with but average memo- 
ries have a terrible time remembering 
the various jobs in the president’s cab- 
inet. To remember them in order of 
succession to the presidency is still a 
ore difficult task. Numerous are the 
nes we have tried to name them in 
their proper order, but only in vain. 
One day, however, we stumbled onto St. 
Wapniacl. After that it became an easy 

itter to rattle off the secretaryships in 
the cabinet. Deborah Hoopengardner, 

f Ossian, Ind., would like to know the 

igin of the term, but unfortunately 
the origin is not known. Deborah says: 
“Our school has used it for four years. 

ie word signifies the president’s cab- 
el in its right order as follows: secre- 
ry of state, treasury, war, attorney- 
“eneral, postmaster-general, secretary 
f navy, interior, agriculture, commerce 
d labor.” 
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Good Use for Cigarette Paper 
This trick is used by some of the fa- 
ous magicians. Two cigarette papers 
ire all you need to perform it. First 
‘ou tear up a cigarette paper, roll it 
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into a ball and then show the paper un- 
torn and undamaged except for a few 
wrinkles. 

As a preparation for the trick, roll a 
cigarette paper into the smallest ball 
you can and conceal it in the fold of 
skin between the thumb and first finger 
of the right hand. Now you are ready 
to proceed with the trick. Take anoth- 
er cigarette paper and tear it into a 
number of pieces and roll them between 
the finger tips into a little ball. By 
working this second ball down between 
the palms and continuing rolling you 
will be able to secretly remove the pre- 
pared ball from between the thumb and 
forefinger on the right haud and leave 
the torn ball between those fingers on 
the left hand. Practice will enable you 
to do this swiftly. When you finally 
succeed in removing the prepared ball, 
slowly unroll it, and when it ie smooth- 


ed out as much as possible let it flutter 
to the floor. This will draw the eyes of 
the audience to the falling paper and 


give you a chance to get rid of the ball 


of torn pieces by some natural move- 


ment that will not give you away. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 





No. 58., A man passed one-sixth of his 
life in childhood and one-twelfth as a 
youth. After one-third of his life had 
passed he became the father of a son. 
This son died when one-third his fa- 
ther’s age, the latter at that time being 
just halfway through his life journey. 
At what age did the father die? Ans. 


to No. 57—Five times. 


BALLAD OF LOVE AND DEATH 


Now Autumn’ passes, and_ her train 
Of gold and crimson soon will show 
The heavy trampling of the rain, 
The stealthy fingering f snow. 
The organs of the wind will blow 
For every one that listeneth 
Their age-long oratorio— 
“Nothing abides but Love and Death.” 


When bare trees twist in the hurricane 
And bend before it like a bow, 





When white frost covers the window-pane 


With pale festoon and furbelow, 
Set logs a-light, and ale a-flow; 
Cleave fast to all that perisheth; 


For fire and food are gone, although 


Nothing abides but Love and Death. 


Cleave fast to all things that remain, 
Now that the pulse of life is slow; 
And let old memories wake again 
To glide like gray ghosts to and fro. 
These things shall pass away also; 
Yea, even these, the Lord God saith. 
Are they less dear because we ‘know 
Nothing abides but Love andgDeath? 


—John French Wilson in Contemporary 


Verse. 





BARBER BUSINESS GROWS 


The barber business has moved into the 
According to N, S&S. 
the tonsorial 
business and its accessories, since the ad- 
vent of bobbed hair, ranks along with steel, 
The vogue of the bob, he says, 
has added over $150,200,000 yearly to the 
Al- 
though men are still the main support of 
the barber’s trade over 5,900,000 women in 
the United States visit barber shops regu- 
The men and women together leave 
an average of $750,000,000 a year in Ameri- 
Men alone spend 
something like $100,000,000 for facial mas- 


billion dollar class. 


Sherman, of Indianapolis, 


motors etc. 


revenues of barbers in this country. 


larly. 
ca’s 170,000 barber shops. 


sage and clay pack treatments. 
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Dolls, Watches, Footballs, 
Guas and many other val- 
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Mother’s Love Honored 


An interesting story comes from the 
heart of cold Alaska that has very much 
If you will look at a 
map of Alaska you will see a thin, wavy 
line about midway between Nome and 
Teller. This line is Mary’s river, which 
is actually a monument to mother love. 
As the story goes, an Eskimo woman 
lived in an igloo on the bank of this 
river more than a quarter century ago. 
She had a husband and two children. 
In near-by igloos were more Eskimo 
families, and in the settlement were 
some 14 Eskimo children. Then a sad 
thing happened. An epidemic akin to 
our “flu” struck the settlement. This 
was about the time the miners were 
rushing to the hills beyond Teller where 
gold had been discovered. 


Wher’ the epidemic had passed the 
Eskimo woman was childless and hus- 
bandless, and-the 14 other children of 
the settlement were left without parents. 
The bereaved woman adopted them all 
and in her mother love for the orphans 
she buried her own grief. Gold pros- 
pectors who stayed over night at the 
settlement were housed and fed by the 
foster mother. They all leafned her 
story. As her name was rather hard 
for them to pronounce they called her 
“Mary,” as suggested by one.of the min- 
ers who said: “It’s a grand old name.” 
Thus the kind Eskimo woman became 
“Mary.” As the erection of a shaft to 
her memory seemed impossible, the 
miners decided to give a perpetual mon- 
ument to her, in summer a chuckling 
stream, in winter an icy highway for 
sleds. They called it “Mary’s River” 
and that it has remained. 

When teachers from the United States 
founded schools in the little river vil- 
lage they, too, heard the story. So they 
named the settlement “Mary’s Igloo.” 
Maps today show this settlement. As 
the village grew other things were 
named for her. Now there are Mary’s 
trees, Mary’s reindeer, in fact it is 
Mary’s land over which Mary herself 
still presides. She is still Hale and 
hearty, the 14 children have grown to 
men and women, some with children of 
their own. Now Mary has another hus- 
band. As an indication of the esteem 
in which Mary is held in the northland, 
her husband goes by one name only— 
Mary’s husband. 


200,000,DOLLS FOR JAPAN 


In many parts of the United States 
some 200,000 American dolls are being 
outfitted for their trip to Japan. The 
dolls are expected to reach that country 
in time for the.“Hina Matsuri” or dolls’ 
festival on March 3, 1927. The dolls 
have beer carefully selected as types 
that best represent American girlhood, 
and they will have a wardrobe in 
keeping. 

The idea is said to have grown from 
the suggestions of Rev. Sidney Gulick, 
of New York, who has long been active 
in promoting good will between Japan 
and America. No celluloid dolls will 
undertake the hazards of the journey. 
They will all be of the unbreakable 





“pacity?” 
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composition type.. Besides -traveling 
clothes each doll will have a tiny suit. 
case containing her wardrobe. Specia} 


“steamship and railroad tickets’ wil! be 


used; also special passports decorated 
with crossed flags of Japan and the . 
Unitec States. “To the boys and girls 
of Japan,” each passport. will read, 
“this passport introduces to you 

a loyal and law-abiding 
citizen of the United States of America, 
who comes to visit Japan as a messen- 
ger of friendship and to see the Hina 
Matsuri.” Following this message is a 
description and photograph of the dol! 
and a special vise by Consul General 
Saito, of New York. 


WOMEN GOVERNMENT SCIENTISTS 


As recently announced by the wom- 
en’s bureau of the U. S. department of 
labor there are at least 87 women sci- 
entists employed in the government de- 
partments at Washington. They include 
chemists, zoologists, physicists, botan- 
ists and pathologists. Some 14 women 
chemists are employed by the agricul- 
ture department alone. Then there are 
four women chemists engaged in solv- 
ing fundamental problems of the home 
and kitchen for the bureau of home 
economics. One woman is engaged in 
fundamental researches on the problem 
of capturing nitrogen from the air. The 
bureau of standards employs several 
women physicists. The bureau of plant 
industry of the department of agricul- 
ture employs a total of 35 women en- 
gaged in botany and similar lines of 
research. One woman horticulturist is 
employed by this bureau as a plant 
quarantine inspector. In the bureau of 
entomology three women are engaged 
in the study of insects that affect man 
and crops. The bureau of animal in- 
dustry has one woman zoologist and 
the bureau of dairying has one woman 
bacteriologist. 


WANT NEW CLASSIFICATION 

The General Federatidn of Women’s 
Clubs and other women’s organizations 
have protested to the government 
against continued use of the word “do- 
mestic”-by the census bureau in classi- 
fying Women in the home. They prefer 
the word “housewives.” 


‘ 
URGES WOMEN TO THINK 

“Who does your thinking for you? 
Does rumor, prejudice and propa- 
ganda? Or does your own sane mental 
process function in that important ca- 
These questions were asked 
recently by Miss Margaret Slattery, of 
New York, in an address before a large 
group of business and professional 
women at Ft. Wayne, Ind. “We must 
have a wholesome hunger for truth, no 
matter what it does to us,” she said. 
“A large proportion of us need to change 
our minds about a number of important 
ideas. We need to change our minds 
about other races, for instance. We,need 
to change our minds about what democ- 
racy means, about education. We need 
to change our minds about what religion 
is, and about human relationships. In 
other words I want to challenge you to 
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Descriptions of Fall Designs 


s657—A, Stylish Solio tok a Wines: 3 ot 36, 38, 
40. 42 and 44 inches Bust measure. A 3: size will 
40, 42 and Oi Ge of One material 48 tuekas wade and % 

¢ contrasting material. 


_ $67 75—A Simple Frock for the Growing Girl-—4, Sines: 
and 12 years. A 10 size , fines: 8 
ch material with yard of co ng material 


for facing on collar, Cuffs an: yard of contrasting, materia 
5677—A Neat Play or School Costume.—5 Sizes: 2, 3, 4, 
r years. A 4 year size requires 3% yards of 36 inch 
al with % yard of contrasting material. 
9—A Comfortable Protective Apron.—4 Sizes: 
oy Medi, 38- “40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, nad 


i7 bust measure. um size requires 5% yards of 
27 inch material. 
56 SoA,  Comtartaato pee Sizes: Small, 34-36; 
M 8-40; Large, Extra Large, bs. 48 inches 
t measure, Medium rt requires 3% yards ot 38 


inch 2 sterial with % yard of contrasting material. 

_ 586A Simme and Up To Date Model.—7 Sizes: 34, 36, 

42, 44 and ches bust measure. A 38 inch size 

requires 3 yards of 40 inch material with % yard of con- 
trasting material. 

5681—A New and Stylish Blouse.@ Sizes: BR ! ss, 88, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 38 inch size 
quire 1% yards of —— with 1% yards of tt 
belt are made of ribbon 3% yards is required 2 inches wide. 





USE THIS COUPON 
in Ordering PATTERNS and FASHION BOOK 


The price of the P. patteres to 15 aunts cash. 
Our large new guide to in Se for the rig md season is 
now ready. You will find thie a splendid investment— 
new, Up- to-date fashions for Fall and Winter. Price 

12 cents. 
Send this order blank, with remittance, to Pathfinder, 
Washingten, D. 


lerewith find...... cents for A send me the follow- 
ing patterns at 15 cents 
Number....esee Basics peti | hy re 
Number. ..ccces ee capccve Number........ Bigze......+. 


if you wish a Fashion Book Inclose 12 cents for same. 
Be sure to give sumber and size of pottemne wanted and 

















write your name and on lines below 

NAME... cccccevcsccccccscceseceseseseseses eceeeweeeeee 

TOWN... ccccccecccesseseeseoes eecccses Btate...csccccces 

RB. oF Whecwade csvcndetdanschecncetcesthcccesstecies 

is no longer incurable. W. Af Robinson, of 421 Maple 8t., 
Sisseton, S. D., has proven that it is not a real disease any 
more than Tapeworm is a disease. It is not in the blood 
nor in the system, but in the intestines. His treatment will 
' y remove the cause in 30 days if taken as directed, 
6 t there will be no relapse if the case has not run 
more than three years, and the victim has a fair to good 
they have 


a te and a blood test not lower than 35%, 
eight chances in ten to get well. It will be sent on s guar- 
Send statement of. your condition in the first letter. 

| for testimonials and literature. 


RHEUMATISM 


WHY SUFFER FROM IT LONGER ? 


ferer from Rheumatism, Neuritis, Lumbago, Neuralgic 
is invited to try FREE our famous Rheumatism Tablets. 
onthe market. Thousands of grateful testimonials. Ex- 


e tray el and baths unnecessary. WRITE AT 
GENEROUS SAMPLE ON REQUESTS?! FREE 


SU TM 
UMMERS MEDICAL COMPANY trial offer 


Rare Old Secret 
Heals Leg Trouble 


Send for my free book and I will tell yéuhow to 
heal a leg sore while you work every day and sleep 











4 nights without pain. An old secret re-born in Vis- 

q cose Method will prove its worth in a 10 days test 
sale or I return your money. No argument, no delay. 
The only condition is an open leg sore. 


P. A. VISCOSE Co., 
803 8. Lake 8t., 


Dr ops Treated One 

DSY Week FREE 

rt breathing relieved in 36 to 48 hours, 

ing removed in 15 to 20 days: Regwistes ee 

corrects the liver and kidneys; purifies 

od and prevents swelling from returning. 
Collum Dropsy Remedy Co. 

Dept. 160 Atlanta, Ga. 


FLU-NIP 2 
= Eitect ctlve 
»P neumOnia, croup, afd bronchial troubles.» We ae 

faction or refund purchase ptice. 2 oz. jar a: 4 oz. : 75¢ 


Los Angeles, CaL 
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THE PATHFINDER 

think for yourself about every impor- 
tant idea and issue in the world today. 
q We need to learn that the purpose of 
* thinking should be each for all and all 
for each. This is the great day of op- 
portunity. The world is small, made 
so by our fast means of communication 
and transportation.” 





HOUSEWIVES AND DRUDGERY 


“Modern devices free housewives from 
drudgery.” At least that is what is claimed 
for them. It seems, indeed, with the aid 
of inventions listed, that work should be 
easier. - Yet many -mothers, not blessed 
with a servant, still drudge through the 
day. Sometimes they audibly wonder how 
any 12 hours could ever have been more 
crowded with labor. The day, like that 
of their grandmothers, is filled with only 
necessary tasks. 

In that period when the 12 children who 
blessed a union kicked through their shoes 
and showed up each morning to be washed, 
women must have been slaves indeed! 
Though the problem was simpler than it 
at first appears. The progeny, after an in- 
terval, were intrusted to the next oldest, 
progressing in a kind of arithmetical 
guardianship. Hephzibah minded Elihu, 
Elihu minded Minerva, and so forth down 
to little Abner, who minded his toes. But 
despite the jntramural co-operation, moth- 
ers toiled incessantly. Sometimes they 
looked up to see whom Jonathan was 
fetching in to supper. Most of the time 
they bent low over stoves, tubs, ironing 
boards and the like. They were always 
bending. One of the virtues of modern 
arrangement is the regulated height of 
board or sink. 

There is no doubt that-the vast muscu- 
lar effort involved in scrubbing floors and 
washing clothes is lessened by present de- 
vices. Improvements in floor surfaces and 
implements for cleaning have lifted women 
off their knees, and electric machines have 
taken over the time-honored pummeling of 
linen. Electricity has become a ubiquitous 
hand-maiden, displaying versatility in toast- 
er, waffle iron, sewing machine and bread 
mixer. The vast acreage of kitchen floor 
is being cut down. What horse-power our 
forbears expended in journeys about those 
huge kitchens! 

Yet wives are eternally busy. The old 
adage “Man works from sun to sun; wom- 
&n’s work is never done” still retains an 
aspect of truth despite the fact that con- 
siderate husbands can now help without 
compromising their dignity. But until the 
electric bed-maker, meal-planner and nose- 
blower is invented, plain motherhood must 
reconcile itself to-a full day of domesticity. 
—Providence Bulletin. 





MARIE’S VARIED COSMETIC ARRAY 


According to a woman newspaper report- 
er staid Queen Victoria would likely shud- 
der at what her granddaughter, Queen Ma- 
rie of Rumania, leaves lying on her dress- 
ing table after dressing for a party. The 
items she listed were “a powder puff, a 
silver-creste rouge box, a bottle of lotion 
to improve the brilliance of the eyes, a 
second bottle of skin tonic, a third of wick- 
ed Parisian perfume, and a box of ciga- 
rettes.” 





A GOWN OF GOLD 


Paris is gasping at the beautiful gown 
of gold which Miss Mabel Boll, of New 
York, is wearing in the French metropolis. 
When she ordered a new gown recently 
she visited goldsmiths instead of fashion- 
able dressmakers. The odd dress is like a 
coat of mail and yet resembles the finest 


silk. It is made up of thousands of ham- 


mered gold plates, put together by hand. 





IT EDUCATES MOTHERS 


THE WELL -NOURISHED BABY 


This pamphlet of 24 pages has been 
mailed for the past 5 years to every Wash- 
ington home where a baby was born. It 
is done with the approval and the special 
permission of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, Mailed everywhere on 
receipt of 16 cents in stamps. 


Bureau of Health Education 


1464 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 




















Whooping Cough 


Pzronts deseribe the relief obtained, particue 
prin bry Herful. Introduced in 1879 









Send for descriptive booklet 754 
For Sale by Druggisis 
VAPO’- CRESOLENE co. 
62 Cortlandt St.,New York 


or Leeming-Mites Bidg, 
Montreal, Canada 


For the Women Folks 









































Each Magazine for One Year 

Woman’s Home Companion $1 85 

» 

Pictorial Review 

The Pathfinder 

Christian Herald 

Woman’s World 

The Pathfinder $ 

Not Good Outside 48 States 

THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Olly or Shiny Skin, ‘simply send me your name and address 
today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 

Thou 4ands y copies of a new book by Dr. H. 

Will Elders are being distributed to women 
without cost. Every women who wants children 
the average woman has ne been told before, 
For free Book send NO M , NO obligations, 
simply name and address to Dr..H. Will Elders, 
1224 Ballinger Bidg., St. Joseph. Mo. 


The Pathfinder 
$1.60 
The Pathfinder 
Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
Rly magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor 
should read this book and learn all about STER- 
nufacturer 
All Wool Yarn tor Sale *” Srisresie 
A. GARTLETT, 





McCall’s 
$2.15 
American Needlewoman 
you caa be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
telling your friends; if not, thelossismine. WRITE TODAY. 
ILTONE and tts wonderful effect in constitu- 
FREE SAMPLES. Harmony, 


The Pathfinder 
$2.35 
Mother’s Home Life 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
E. S$. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
tional weakness. Many things are unfolded that 
a Week : furnish auto and aspenems toim 
We Pay $48 a Week nies gui eaec He wie 
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A Beautiful Presen- 
tation Copy of 


THE BAT 


Is Now Ready For You— 
Yours for the Asking 


Kipling says that fiction is “truth’s 
elder sister.” In the best fiction, truth 
is condensed and focused down in such 

a way that it be- 
comes clearer to 
the mindthanthe 
shifting and sad- 
ly mixed “facts” 
of the everyday 
world can ever 
be. The parables 
of Holy Writ may 
not have “been 
“so” in the strict 
sense of having 
happened just as 
related, but they 
contain germs of 
e eternal truth that 
will survive forever. The fables of 
Aesop perhaps never were “facts,” but 
they also will be told and retold perpet- 
ually because there is an aptness in 
them more convincing than any mere 
history of actual events. 

Great actual benefit is done to people 
by reading good fiction. A good story— 
of the kind that makes us forget our 
ills and troubles—will often accomplish 
more than a week spent in a hospitak 
and it’s a much pleasanter treatment. 

Our greatest meg, including Roosevelt 
and Wilson, have paid high tribute to 
fiction as a mental sedative they have 
been inveterate readers of good stories. 

“THE BAT,” by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, is acknowledged by all to be one of 
the greatest successes in the way of fic- 
tion ever produced. First it appe:red as 
a story; under another name and form; 
then it was made into a play; next it was 
put on the movie screen, and finally it 
was written in book form so that the 
millions of people who had been held 
spelibound by it could have it to re-read 
in the quiet of their own homes, and 
millions of others who had never been 
acquainted with it in any form could 
share in the enjoyment of it. 











How to Get Your Copy 


The Pathfinder, by quick action and the 
payment of a large sum of money, was 
able to secure the first serialrights to “The 


Bat.” This is not an old story that has 
been peddied or syndicated around or 
put in cheap “popular” editions. It 
is a brand-new best-seller which is only 
to be had in book form in the regular 
original high-priced edition. It is a book 
which everyone wants to read, and if you 
have a copy to lend to your friends you 
will be voted the most popular person in 
your locality. Anyone borrowing it, how- 
ever, need not keep it long, for after 
once starting it they will not be able to 
lay it down. 

The Pathfinder has had a large edition of 
this record-breaking novel prepared, and 
you are entitied to have a copy. All you 
have to do is to send $2 for two new Pathe 
finder subscriptions and we will send you 
the book, delivered absolutely free, as a 
special a present. We are doing this 
in order to test whether readers of the Path- 
finder like good fiction, and whether they 
Will take advantage of it when we put 
it before them. 

Get your reservation in at once. Inclose 
$2 for two new Pathfinder subscription, ask 
for “The Bat” in book form, and we will 
do the rest. The two subscriptions and 
ite Vaphict tts a Gtk, Cases 

n ree 
beat it? Address fn = 


PUB. CO., Washington, D. C. 











THE BA 


(Continued from last week) 


“By the Bat!” insisted Miss Cornelia in- 
flexibly. “Who else would have fastened 
a dead bat to the door downstairs? Who 
else would have the bravado to do that? 
Or what you call the imagination?” 

In spite of_himself Anderson seemed to 
be impressed. “The Bat, eh?” he muttered, 
then, changing his tone, “you knew about 
this hidden room, Wells?” he shot at the 
doctor. 

"Yes,.” 

“And you knew the money was in the 
room?” 

“Well, I was wrong, wasn’t I?” parried 
the doctor. “You can look for yourself. 
That safe is empty.” 

The detective brushed his evasive an- 
swer aside. “You were up in this room, 
earlier tonight,” he said in tones of appar- 
ent certainty. 

“No, I couldn’t get up!” the doctor still 
insisted, with strange violence for a man 
who had already admitted such damning 
knowledge. 

The detective’s face was a study in dis- 
belief. “You know where that money is, 
Wells, and I’m going to find it!” 


This last taunt seemed to goad the doctor 
beyond endurance. “Good heavens!” he 
shouted recklessly. “Do you suppose if I 
knew where it is, I’'d be here? I’ve had 
plenty of chances to get away! No, you 
can’t pin anything on me, Anderson! It 
isn’t criminal to have known that room is 
here.” 

He paused, trembling with anger and, 
curiously enough, with an anger that seem- 
ed at least half-sincere. 

“Oh, don’t be so confounded virtuous!” 
said the detective brutally. Maybe you 
haven’t been. upstairs—but, unless I miss 
my guess, you know who was!” 

The doctor’s face changed a little. 

“What about Richard Fleming?” persist- 
ed the detective, scornfully. 

The doctor drew himself up. “I never 
killed him!” he said, so impressively that 
even Bailey’s faith in his guilt was shaken. 
“I don’t even own a revolver!” 

The detective alone maintained his atti- 
tude unchanged. 

“You come with me, Wells,” he ordered 
with a jerk of his thumb toward the door. 
“This time I’ll do the locking up.” 

The doctor, head bowed, prepared to 
obey. The detective took up a candle to 
light their path. Then he turned to the 
others for a moment. 

“Better get the young lady -to bed,” he 
said, with a gruff kindliness of manner. “T 
think that I can promise you a quiet night 
from now on.” 

“[’m glad you think so, Mr. Anderson!” 
Miss Cornelia insisted on the last word. 
The detective ignored the satiric twist of 
her speech, motioned the doctor out ahead 
of him and followed. The faint glow of his 
candle flickered a moment and vanished 
toward the stairs. 

It was Bailey who broke the silence. “I 
can believe a good bit. about /Wells,” he 
said, “but not that he stood on that stair- 
case and killed Dick Fleming.” 

Miss Cornelia roused from deep thought. 
“Of course not,” she said briskly. “Go 
down and fix Miss Dale’s bed, Lizzie. And 
then bring up some of that elderberry 
wine.” 

“Down there, where the Bat is?” Lizzie 
demanded. 

“The Bat has gone.” 

“Don’t you believe it. He’s just got his 
hand in!” But at last Lizzie went, and, 
closing the door behind her, Miss Cornelia 
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proceeded more or less to think out loud, 

“Suppose,” she said, “that the Bat, or 
whoever it was shut in there with yoy, 
killed Richard Fleming. Say that he js 
the one Lizzie saw coming in by the ter. 
race-door. Then he knew where the money 
was, for he went directly up the stairs. By 
that is two hours ago or more. Why didn’t 
he get the money, if it was here, and get 
away?” 

“He may have had trouble with the com. 
bination.” ; 

“Perhaps. Anyhow, he was on the small 
staircase when Dick Fleming started up, 
and of course he shot him. That’s clear 
enough, Then he finally got the safe open, 
after locking us in-below, and my coming 
up interrupted him. How on earth did he 


-get out on the roof?” 


Bailey glanced out the window. “It would 
be possible from here. Possible, but not 
easy.” . 

“But if he could do that,” she persisted, 
“he could have got away, too. There are 
trellises and porches. Instead of that he 
came back here, to this room.” She stared 
at the window. “Could a man have done 
that with one hand?” 

“Never in the world.” 

Saying nothing, but deeply thoughtful, 
Miss Cornelia made a fresh progress around 
the room. “I know very little about bank- 
currency,” she said, finally. “Could such a 
sum as was looted from the Union bank be 
carried away in a man’s pocket?” 

Bailey considered the question. “Even in 
bills of large denomination—it would make 
a pretty sizeable bundle,” he said. 

But that Miss Cornelia’s deductions were 
correct, whatever they were, was in ques- 
tion when Lizzie returned with the elder- 
berry wine. Apparently Miss Cornelia was 
to be like the man who repaired the clock: 
she still had certain things left over. 

For Lizzie announced that the Unknown 
was ranging the second floor hall. From 
the time they had escaped from the living- 
room this man had not been seen or 
thought of, but, that he was-a part of the 
mystery there could be no doubt. It flashed 
over Miss Cornelia that, although he could 
not possibly have locked them in, in the 
darkness that followed he could easily have 
fastened the hat to the door. For the first 
time it occurred to her that the arch crim- 
inal might not be working alone, and that 
the entrance of the Unknown might have 
been a carefully devised ruse to draw them 
all together and hold them there. 

Nor was Beresford’s arrival with the 
statement that the Unknown was moving 
through the house below particularly com- 
forting. 

“He may be dazed; or he may not,” he 
said. “Personally, this is not a time to trust 
anybody.” 

Beresford knew nothing of what had just 
occurred, and now seeing Bailey he fav- 
ored him with an ugly glance. “In the ab- 
sence of Anderson, Bailey,” he added, “! 
don’t propose to trust you too far. I'm 
making it my business from now on to see 
that you don’t try to get away. Get that?” 

But Bailey heard him without particular 
resentment. 

“All right,” he said. “But I’ll tell you this. 
Anderson is here and has arrested the doc- 
tor. Keep your eye on me, if you think its 
your duty, but don’t talk to me as if I were 
a criminal. You don’t know that yet. 

“The doctor!” Beresford gasped. 

But Miss Cornelia’s keen ears had heard 
a sound outside, and her eyes were focused 
on the door. 

“That door-knob is moving,” she said, io 
a hushed voice. 
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Beresford moved to the door and jer 
it violently open. 2 -- 

The butler, Billy, almost pitched into the 

room. . 
He stepped back in the doorway, looked 
out, then turned to them again. “I come 
in, please?” he said pathetically, his hands 
quivering. “I not like to stay in dark.” 

Miss Cornelia took pity on him. “Come 
in, Billy, of course, What is it? Anything 
the matter?” . 

Billy glanced about nervously. 
with sore head.” 

“What about him?” 

“Act very strange.” Again Billy’s slim 
hands trembled. 

Beresford broke in. “The man who fell 
into the room downstairs?” 

Billy nodded. “Yes. On second floor, 
walking around.” 

Beresford smiled, a bit smugly. “I told 
you I didn’t think he was as dazed as he 
pretended to be.” : 

Miss Cornelia, too, had been pondering 
the problem of the Unknown. She reached 
a swift decision. If he were what he pre- 
tended to be—a dazed wanderer—he could 
do them no harm. If he were not—a little 
strategy properly employed might unravel 
the whole mystery. 

“Bring him up here, Billy,” she said, 
turning to the butler. 

Billy started to obey. But the darkness 
of the corridor seemed to appall him anew, 
the moment he took a step toward it. “You 
give candle, please?” he asked, with a plead- 
ing expression. “Don’t like dark.” 


Miss Cornelia handed him one of the 
two precious candles. Then his present 
terror reminded her of that one other oc- 
casion when she had-seen him lose com- 
pletely his ‘stoic Oriental calm. “Billy,” 
she queried, “what did you see when you 
came running down the stairs before we 
were locked in, down below?” 

The candle shook like a reed in Billy’s 
grasp. “Nothing!” he gasped, with ob- 
vious untruth, though it did not seem so 
much as if he wished to conceal what he 
had seen as that he was trying to convince 
himself he had seen nothing. 

“Nothing!” said Lizzie scornfully. “It 
was some “hothing that would make him 
drop a bottle of whisky!” ~- 

But Billy only backed toward the door, 
miling apologetically. “Thought I saw a 
ghost,” he said, and went out and down 
the stairs, the candle-light flickering, grow- 

‘ fainter and finally disappearing. Si- 

ce and eerie darkness enveloped them 
illas they waited, And suddenly out of the 

ickness came a sound. 

Something was flapping and thumping 

und the room. “That’s odd!” muttered 

‘esford uneasily. “There is something 

ving around the room.” 

“It’s up near the ceiling!” cried Bailey, 

the sound began again. 

Lizzie began a slow wail of doom and 
ister. “Oh—h—h—h——” 

“Good heavens!” cried Beresford abrupt- 
“It hit me in the face!” He slapped 
hands together in a vain attempt to 

ipture the flying intruder. 

Lizzie rose. “I’m going!” she announced. 

| don’t know where, but I’m going!” 

She took a wild step in the direction of 

e door. Then the flapping noise was all 
ut her—her nose was bumped by an in- 

visible object—and she gave a_ horrified 
riek. “It’s in‘my hair!” she screamed 
idly. “It’s in my hair!” 

the next instant Bailey gave a tri- 

nphant cry. “I’ve got it! It’s a bat!” 

Lizzie sank to her knees, still moaning, 

d Bailey carried the cause of the trouble 

er to the window and threw it out. 

But the result of the absurd incident 
‘as a further destruction of their morale, 
"ven Beresford, so far calm with the quiet 
of the virtuous onlooker, was now pallid in 
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the light of the matches they successively — 


lighted. And onto this strained situation 
came at last Billy and the Unknown. 

The Unknown still wore his air of dazed 
bewilderment, {rue or feigned, but at least 
he was now able to walk without support. 
They stared at him—at his tattered, muddy 
garments—at the threads of rope still 
clinging to his ankles—and wondered. He 
returned the stare, vacantly. - 

“Come in,” began Miss Cornelia. “Sit 
down.” He obeyed both commands docile- 
ly enough. ; 

“Are you better now?” 

“Somewhat.” His words still came very 
slowly. 

“Billy—you can go.” 

“I stay, please!” said Billy, wistfully, 
making no movement to leave. His gesture 
toward the darkness of the corridor spoke 
louder than words. 

Bailey watched him, suspicion dawning 
in his eyes. He could not account for the 
butler’s inexplicable terror of being left 
alone. 

“Anderson intimated that the doctor had 
an aecomplice in this house,” he said, now 
crossing to Billy and taking him by the 
arm. “Why isn’t this the man?” Billy 
cringed away. “Please, no,” he begged, pit- 
ifully. 

Bailey turned him around so that he 
faced the hidden room. “Did you know 
that room was there?” he questioned, his 
doubts still unquieted. 

Billy shook his head. “No.” \ 

“He couldn’t have locked us in,” said 
Miss Cornelia, “He was with us.” 

Bailey demurred, not to her remark itself, 
but to the implication of Billy’s innocence. 

“He may know who did it. Do you?” 

Billy still shook his head. 

Bailey remained unconvinced. 

“Who did you see at the head of the 
small staircase?” he queried, imperatively. 
“Now we’re through with nonsense—I want 
the truth!” 

Billy shivered. “See face—that’s all,” he 
brought out at last. . - 

“Whose face?” 

Again it was evident that Billy knew or 
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——— * he knew more than he was willing 
o te 

“Don’t know,” he said, with obvious up. 
truth, looking down at the floor, 

“Never mind Billy,” cut in Miss Corne. 
lia. To her mind questioning Billy was 
wasting time. She looked at the Unknown, 
“Solve the mystery of this man and we 
may get at the facts,” she said in accents 
of conviction, 

As Bailey turned’ toward her, question- 
ingly, Billy attempted to steal silently out 
of the door,apparently preferring any fears 
that might lurk in the darkness of the cor- 
ridor to a further grilling on the subject 
of whom or what he had seen on the al- 
cove stairs. But Bailey caught the move- 
ment out of the tail of his eye. 

“You stay here,” he commanded. Billy 
stood frozen. 

Beresford raised the candle so that it 
cast its light full in the Unknown’s face, 
“This chap claims to have lost his mem- 
ory,” he said dubiously. “I suppose a blow 
on the head might do that—-I don’t know.” 


“I wish somebody would knock me on 
the head! I’d like to forget a few things!” 
moaned Lizzie, but the -interruption went 
unregarded. 

“Don’t you even know your name?” que- 
ried Miss Cornelia of the. Unknown. 

The Unknown shook his head with a 
slow, laborious gesture. “Not—yet.” 

“Or where you came from?” 

Once more the battered head made its 
movement of negation. 

“Do you remember how you got in this 
house?” 

The Unknown made an effort. “Yes—I— 
remember—that—all—right,” he said, ap- 
parently undergoing an enormous strain in 
order to make himself speak at all. He put 
his hand to his head. 

“My—head—aches-—to—beat—the—band,” 
he continued, slowly. 

Miss Cornelia was at a loss. If this 
were acting, it was at least fine acting. 

“How did you happen to come to this 
house?” she persisted, her voice uncon- 
sciously tuning itself to the slow, labori 
ous speech of the Unknown. 

“Saw—the—lights.” 

Bailey broke in with a question. “Where 
were you when you saw the lights?” 

The Unknown wet his lips with his 
tongue, painfully, “I—broke—out—of—the 
—garage,” he said at length. 

This was unexpected. A general move- 
ment of interest ran over the party. 

“How did you get there?” Beresford 
took his turn as questioner. 


The Unknown shook his head, so slowly 
and deliberately that Miss Cornelia’s fin- 
gers itched to shake him, in spite of his 
injuries. “I—don’t—know.” 

“Have you been robbed?” queried Bailey 
with keen suspicion. 

The Unknown mumbled something unin- 
telligible. Then he seemed to get command 
of his tongue again. “Everything gone— 
out of—my pockets,” he said. 

“Including your watch?” pursued Bailey, 
remembering the watch that Beresford had 
found in the grounds. 

The Unknown would neither affirm nor 
deny. “If—I—had—a—watch—it’s gone,” 
he said, with maddening deliberation. “All 
my—papers—are gone.” 

Miss Cornelia pounced upon this last 
statement like a cat upon a mouse. “How 
do you know you had papers?” she asked, 
sharply. 

For the first time the faintest flicker of a 
smile seemed to appear for a moment on 
the Unknown’s features. Then it vanished 
as abruptly as it had come. “Most men— 
carry papers—don’t they?” he asked, star- 
ing blindly in front of him. “I’m dazed- 
but—my mind’s—all—right. If you—ask 
me—I—think—I’m—sort of funny!” 
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He gave the ghost of a chuckle. Bailey 
and Beresford exchanged glances. 

“Did you ring the house-pheas?* insisted 
Miss Cornelia. » 

The Unknown nodded. “Yes.” 

Miss Cornelia and Bailey gave each other 
a look of wonderment. 

“I—leaned against—the button—in the 
garage—" he went on. “Then—I think— 
maybe I—fainted. That’s—not clear.” 

His eyelids dropped. He seemed about 
to faint again. 

Dale rose, and came over to him, with a 
.ympathetic movement of her hand. “You 
don’t remember how you were hurt?” she 
asked gently. 

[he Unknown stared ahead of him, his 
eyes filming, as if he were trying to puz- 
zie it out. 

“No,” he said at last. The first thing I 
remember—I was in the garage—tied.” He 
moved his lips. “I was—gagged—too—that’s 

-what’s the matter—with my tongue— 
now—— Then—I got myself—free—and— 

it out—of a window——” 

” Miss Cornelia made a movement to ques- 
tion him further. Beresford stopped her 
with his hand uplifted. “Just a moment, 
Miss Van Gorder. Anderson ought to know 
if this.” 

He started for the door without perceiv- 
ng the flash of keen intelligence and alert- 
ness that had lit the Unknown’s counte- 
1ance for an instant, as once before, at 
the mention~“of the detective’s name. But 
ust as he reached the door the detective 
entered. 

He halted for a moment, staring at the 
trange figure of the Unknown. 


“A new element in our mystery, Mr. An- 
lerson,” said Miss Cornelia, remembering 
that the detective might not haye heard of 
the mysterious stranger before—as he had 
been locked in the billiard-room when the 
latter had made his queer entrance. 

The detective and the Unknown gazed 
at each other for a moment—the Unknown 
with his old expression of vacant stupidity. 

“Quite dazed, poor fellow,” Miss Cornelia 
went on. 

seresford added other words of explana- 
tion. “He doesn’t remember what hap- 
pened to him. Curious, isn’t it?” 

The detective still seemed.puzzled. 
did he get into the house?” 

“He came through the terrace-door some 
time ago,” answered Miss Cornelia. “Just 
before we were locked in.” 

Her answer seemed to solve the problem 
to Anderson’s satisfaction. “Doesn’t re- 
member anything, eh?” he said dryly. He 
crossed over the the mysterious stranger 
and put his hand under the Unknown’s 
chin, jerking his head up roughly. 

“Look up here!” he commanded. 

The Unknown stared at him4or an in- 
stant with blank, vacuous eyes. Then his 
head drooped back upon his breast again. 

“Look up, you-——” muttered the detec- 
tive, jerking his head again. “This losing 
your memory stuff doesn’t go down mith 
me!” His eyes bored into the Unknown’s. 

“It doesn’t—go down—very well—with 
me—either,” said the Unknown weakly, 
making no movement of protest against 
\nderson’s rough handling. 

“Did you ever see me before?” demanded 
the latter. Beresford held the candle closer 
o that he might watch the Unknown’s fage 
for any involuntary movement of betrayal. 

But the Unknown made no such move- 
ment. He gazed at Anderson, apparently 
with the greatest bewilderment—then his 
eyes cleared—he seemed to be about to re- 
member who the detective was. 

“You’re—the doctor—I saw—downstairs 
—aren’t you?” he said innocently. 

The detective set his jaw. He started off 
on a new tack. “Does this belong to you?” 
he said suddenly, plucking from his pocket 
the battered- silver watch that Beresford 
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known’s blank face. 

The Unknown stared at it a moment, asa 
child might stare at a new toy, with no 
gleam of recognition. Then— “Maybe,” he 
admitted, “I—don’t—know.” 

His voice trailed off. He fell back against 
Bailey’s arm. 


Miss Cornelia gave a little shiver. The | 


third-degree, in reality, was less pleasant 
to watch than it had been to read about 
in the pages of her favorite detective sto- 
ries, 

“He’s evidently been attacked,” she said, 
turning to Anderson. “He claims‘to have 
recovered consciousness in the garage, 
where he was tied hand and foot!” 


“He does, eh?” said the detective heavily. 
He glared at the Unknown. “If you'll give 
me five minutes alone with him, Ill get the 
truth out of him!” he promised. 

A look of swift alarm swept over the 
Unknown’s faee at the words—unperceived 
by any except Miss Cornelia. The others 
started obediently to obey the detective’s 
behest and leave him alone with his pris- 
oner. Miss Cornelia was the first to move 
toward the door. On her way, she turned. 
“Do you believe that money is irrevocably 
gone?” she asked of Anderson. 

The detective smiled. “There’s no such 
word as ‘irrevocable’ in my vocabulary,” 
he answered. “But I believe it’s out of the 
house, if that’s what you mean.” 

Miss Cornelia still hesitated, on the verge 
of departure. “Suppose I tell you that 
there are certain facts that you have over- 
looked?” she said slowly. 

“Still on the trail!” muttered the detec- 
tive sardonically. He did not even glance 
at her. He seemed only anxious that the 
other members of the party would get out 
of his way for once and leave him a clear 
field for his work. 

His brusque rejection of her offer seemed 
to nettle Miss Cornelia. “I was right about 
the doctor, wasn’t I?” she insisted. 

“Just 50 per cent right,” said Anderson 
crushingly. “And the doctor didn’t turn 
that trick alone. Now—” he went on, with 
weary patience, “if you'll all go out and 
close that door 

Miss Cornelia, defeated, took a candle 
from Bailey and stepped into the corridor. 
Her figure stiffened. She gave an audible 
gasp of dismayed surprise. 

“Quick!” she cried, turning back to the 
others and gesturing toward the cofridor. 
“A man just went through that’ skylight 
and out onto the roof!” 

“Out on the roof!” 

“Come on, Beresford!” 

“Hustle—you men! He may be armed!” 

“Righto—coming !” 

And, following Miss Cornelia’s lead, Jack 
Bailey, Anderson, Beresford and Billy dath- 
ed out after her into the corridor, leaving 
Dale and the frightened Lizzie alone with 
the Unknown. 

“And I'd run, if my legs would!” Lizzie 
despaired. 

“Hush!” said Dale, her ears strained for 
sounds of conflict. Lizzie, creeping closer 
to her for comfort, stumbled over one of 
the Unknown’s feet and promptly set up a 
new wail. 

“How do we know this fellow right here 
isn’t the Bat?” she asked in a blood-chilling 
whisper, nearly stabbing the unfortunate 
Unknown in the eye with her thumb as she 
made a point at him. The Unknown was 
either too dazed or too crafty to make any 
‘answer. His silence confirmed Lizzie’s 
worst suspicions. She fairly hugged the 
floor and began to pray in a whisper. 

Miss Cornelia re-entered cautiously, with 
her candle, closing the door gently behind 
her as she came. 

“What did you see?” gasped Dale. 
Miss Cornelia smiled broadly. 
“] didn’t see anything,” she admitted with 
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the greatest calm. “I had to get that drat- 
ted detective out of the room before I as- 
sassinated him.” 

“Nobody went through the -skylight?” 
said Dale increduously. 

“They have now,” answered Miss Corne- 
liawith obvious satisfaction. “The whole 
outfit of them.” 

She stole a glance at the veiled eyes of 
the Unknown. He was lying limply back in 
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his chair, as if the excitement had bee, 
too much for him—and yet she could hay. 
sworn she had seen him leap to his feet, 
like a man in full possession of his fac. 
ulties, when she had given her false cry 
of alarm. 

“Then why did you——” began Dale, 
dazedly, unable to fathom her aunt’s rea. 
sons for her trick. 

“Because,” interrupted Miss Cornelia de. 
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Submitted by H. Ellis Mize, Dodson, Va. 
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Horizontal: 1—A sorceress. 6—Otto- 


man. 10—Spartan slave. 11—A small 
skiff. 13—A Biblical character. 14—A 
low sound of sorrow or pain. 15—Ex- 


ist. 16—King (Latin). 17—To ward 
off. 18—A country in Europe (abbr.) 
19+-A physician (abbr.). 20—A function 
or part. 21—A Filipino, 22—A musical 
composition for two performers. 23— 
Name of ancient Scottish noble family. 
24—Chinese god or idol. 25—Calcare- 
ous structure secreted by sea-anemones, 
26—To whine, 27—A legume (plural), 
29—A province in Canada (abbr.). 30— 
Hides. 31—To jumble type. 32—Pro- 
noun. 33—Exploits. 34—A state (abbr.). 
36—Spots or stains. 37—A member of 
one of the two great historical English 
political parties. 38—Resources. 39— 
A harbor. 

Vertical: 1—A river in Germany. 2.— 
A genus of Central-American trees. 3— 
Terminal member of the foot. 4—A 
monetary unit (abbr.). 6—A batrachian 
reptile. 7—A vessel resembling a vase. 
8—Railway (abbr.). 10—A motley mul- 


titude. 11—Completed. 12—A crimi- 
nal. 14—Dissolve. 15—Aluminum sili- 
cate. 17—Enemies. 18—African de- 
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fense inclosures. 20—A trick. 21—The 
morning (plural). 22—A blockhead. 23— 
Outer garments. 24—One of the months. 
25—Ancient inhabitants of Britain. 26— 
Display. 27—Strokes. 28—A Roman 
historian. 30—A common laborer. 31— 
Saucy. 33—A state (abbr.). 34—Con- 
junction. 36—Exist. 37—Toward. 
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cidedly, “that money’s in this room. If the 
man who took it out of the safe got away, 
with it, why did he come back and hide 
there?” 

Her forefinger jabbed at the hidden 
chamber wherein the masked intruder had 
terrified Dale with threats of instant death. 
“He got it out of the safe—and that’s as 
far as he did get with it,” she persisted in- 
exorably. “There’s a hat behind that safe 
a man’s soft felt hat!” 

So this was the discovery she had hinted 
of to Anderson before he rebuffed her prof- 
fer of assistance! 

“Oh, I wish he’d take his hat and go 
home!” groaned Lizzie, inattentive to all 
but her. own fears. 

Miss Cornelia did not even bother to re- 
buke her. She crossed behind the wicker 
clothes-hamper and picked up something 
from the floor. 

“A half-burned candle,” she.mused. “An- 
other thing the detective overlooked.” 

She stepped back to the center of the 
room, looking knowingly from the candle 
to the hidden room and back again. “Oh, 
—another one!” shrieked Lizzie suddenly, 
as the dark shape of a man appeared sud- 
denly outside the window, as if material- 
ized from the air. 

Miss Cornelia. snatched up her revolver 
from the top of the hamper. 

“Don’t shoot—it’s Jack!” came a warn- 
ing cry from Dale, as the latter recognized 
the figure of her lover. 

Miss Cornelia laid her revolver down on 
the hamper again. The vacant eyes of the 
Unknown caught the movement. 

Bailey swung in through the window, 
panting a little from his exertions. “The 
man Lizzie saw drop from the skylight un- 
doubtedly got to the roof from this win- 
dow,” he said. “It’s quite easy.” 


“But not with one hand,” said Miss Cor- 
nelia, with her gaze now directed at the 
row of tall closets around the walls of the 
room. “When that detective tomes back, 
I may have a surprise-party for him,” she 
muttered, with a gleam of hope in her eye. 

Dale explained the situation to Jack. 
“Aunt Cornelia thinks the money’s still 
here.” 

Miss Cornelia snorted. “I know it’s 
here.” She started to open the closets, one 
after the other, beginning at the left. Bai- 
ley saw what she was doing and began to 
help her. 

Not so Lizzie. She sat on thé floor in a 
heap, her eyes riveted on the Unknown, 
who in his turn was gazing at Miss Corne- 
lia’s revolver on the hamper with the in- 
tent stare of a baby or an idiot fascinated 
by a glittering piece of glass. 

Dale noticed the curious tableau. “Liz- 
zie—what are you looking at?” she said, 
with a nervous shake in her voice. 

“What’s he looking at?” asked Lizzie se- 
pulchrally, pointing at the Unknown. Her 
pointed forefinger drew his eyes away from 
the revolver—he sank back in his former 
apathy, listless, drooping. 

Miss Cornelia rattled the knob of a high 
closet by the other wall. 

“This one is locked—and the key’s gone,” 
she announced. A new flicker of interest 
grew in the eyes of the Unknown. 

Lizzie glanced away from him, terrified. 
“If there’s anything locked up in that clos- 
et!” she whimpered, “you’d better let it 
stay! There’s enough running loose in 
this house as it is!” 

Unfortunately for her, her whimper drew 
Miss Cornelia’s attention upon her. “Liz- 
zie, did you ever take that key?” the latter 
queried sternly. “No’m,” said Lizzie, too 
scared to dissimulate if she had wished. 
She wagged her head violently a dozen 
times, like a china figure on a mantelpiece. 

Miss Cornelia pondered. “It may be lock- 
ed from the inside—Pll soon find out.” She 
took a wire hairpin from her hair and 
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pushed it through the key-hole. But there 


was no key on the other side; the hairpin 
went through without obstruction. Re- 
peated efforts to jerk the door open failed. 
And finally Miss Cornelia bethought her- 
self of a key from the other closet doors, 

Dale and Lizzie on one side—Bailey on 
the other—collected the keys of the other 
closets from their locks while Miss Cornelia 
stared at the one whose door was closed 
as if she would force its secret from it with 
her eyes. The Unknown had been so quiet 
during the last few minutes, that, uncon- 
sciously, the others had ceased to pay much 
attention to him, extept the casual atten- 
tion one devotes to a piece of furniture. 
Even Lizzie’s eyes were now fixed on the 
locked closet. And the Unknown him- 
self was the first to notice this. 

At once his expression altered to one of 
cunning—cautiously, with infinite patience, 
he began to inch his chair over toward the 
wicker clothes-hamper. The noise of the 
others, moving about the room, drowned 
out what little he made in moving his chair, 


At last, he was within reach of the re- 
volver. His hand shot out in one swift 
sinuous thrust—clutched the weapon—with- 
drew. e then concealed the revolver 
among his tattered garments as best he 
could and, cautiously as before, inched his 
chair back again to its original position. 
When the others noticed him again, the 
mask of lifelessness was back on his face 
and one could have sworn he had not 
changed his position by the breadth of an 
inch. 

“There—that unlocked it!’ cried Miss 
Cornelia, triumphantly, at last, as the key 
to one of the other closet-doors slid 
smoothly into the lock and she heard the 
click that meant victory. 

She was about to throw open the closet- 
door. But Bailey motioned her back. “I'd 
keep back a little,” he cautioned. “You 
don’t know what may be inside.” 

“Mercy sakes, who want’s to know?” 
shivered Lizzie. Dale and Miss Cornelia, 
too, stepped aside involuntarily as Bailey 
took the candle and prepared, with a good 
deal of caution, to open the closet-door. 

The door-swung open at last. He could 
look in. He did so—and stared appalled 
at what he saw, while gooseflesh crawled 
on his spine and the hairs of his head 
stood up. After a moment he closed the 
door of the closet again, and turned back, 
white-faced to the others. 

“What is it?” said Dale, aghast. “What 
did you see?” 

Bailey found himself unable to answer 
for a moment. Then he pulled himself to- 
gether. He turned to Miss Van Gorder. 
“Miss Cornelia, I think we have found the 
ghost the Jap butler saw,” he said slowly. 
“How are your nerves?” 

Miss Cornelia extended a hand that did 
not tremble. “Give me the candle.” 

He did so. She went to the closet and 
opened the door. 

Whatever faults Miss Cornelia may have 
had, lack of courage was not one of them— 
or the ability to withstand a stunning men- 


. tal shock. Had it been otherwise she might 


well have crumpled to the floor, as if struck 
down by an invisible hammer, the moment 
the closet-door swung open before her. 

Crumpled on the floor of the closet was 
the body of a man. So crudely had he been 
huddled into this hiding place that he lay 
twisted and bent. And as if to add to the 
horror of the moment one arm, released 
from it confinement, now slipped and slid 
out onto the floor of the room. 

Miss Cornelia’s voice sounded strange to 
her own ears. when finally she spoke. “But 
who is it?” 

“It is—or was—Courtleigh Fleming,” said 
Bailey dully. 

“But how can it be? Mr. Fleming died 
two weeks ago, 1——” 
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What are “dum-dum” bullets? 


How thick is gold leaf? 

What were the “X. Y. Z.” papers? 
What idea did Malthus advance? 
Who is Richard Strauss ? 

What does “new thought” mean? 
What was the “state of Franklin”? 
Where did football start ? 


These and thousands of other ques- 
tions are coming up every day—and not 
one person in a hundred has any way to 
answer them. There is plenty of useful 
knowledge in the world—but it does you 
no good unless you have it in a.form 
where you can take advantage of it. 
“Knowledge is power,” and your neighbor 
will do more, have more and be more 
than you unless you are equipped as 
well as he is to solve problems that con- 
stantly crop up. 


You Can Now Have 
A Fine Encyclopedia 
For Almost Nothing 


The publishers of the “Popular En- 
cyclopedia” spent $50,000 on this work 
before a single set was issued. If it was 
sold in the usual way it would have cost 
you a lot of money. . But the Pathfinder 
has had a huge special edition produced, 
and. we are extending: to you the privi- 
lege of sharing in this great saving. 
Here is a work of 3300 pages of solid 
up-to-date information, all arranged in 
alphabetical order so you can turn to 
anything in a moment. Some 40,000 
subjects are covered. This includes 
biographies of famous persons. The 
World war takes up 27 pages. 


This vast store of wisdom is well 
printed and bound in two handy vol- 
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umes, in the limp red artificial leather 
which is so durable and popular (better 
than real leather). We are not in the 
book business and these books are not 
for sale; we provide them only for our 
own friends, to whom we wish to do a 
service. If we wanted to make a lot of 
money we would have this work bound 
up in about 40 little volumes and sell it 
on instalments through agents for about 
$20 down and $5 a month for a year. 
Our sole mission is to publish the Path- 
finder and to keep extending the Path- 
finder circle always bigger and bigger, 
so that more and more good can be done 
by it. We believe faithfully in good 
books and we know that when we pass 
such books to our patrons they are 
geing to appreciate it, and they will 
: praise the Pathfinder. 


You Get It This Way 


Send just $4, have your own subscrip- 
tion renewed a year or have the paper 
sent a year to some friend you wish to 
help, and we will ship you the Popular 
Encyclopedia, delivered free. This is not 

a “first payment” but it is the whole cost 
to you—including the Pathfinder. Don’t 
ask: “How can they do it?” We con- 
fess we don’t know. We suspect they 
must steal the paper and not pay for 
the printing. Send us your $4 and get 
your set while the getting is good. 
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“He died in this house, sometime tonight. 
The body is still warm.” 

“But who killed him? The Bat?” 

“Isn’t it likely that the doctor did it? 
The man who has been his accomplice all 
along? Who probably bought a cadaver 
out West and buried it with honors here 
not long ago?” 

He spoke without bitterness. Whatever 
resentment he might have felt died in that 
awful presence. 

“He got, into the house éarly tonight,” he 
said, “probably with the doctor’s conniv- 
ance. That wrist watch’ there is probably 
the luminous eye Lizzie thought she. saw.” 

But Miss Cornelia’s face was stillthought- 
ful, and he went on: “Isn’t it clear, Miss 
Van Gorder?” he queried, with a smile, 
“The doctor and old Mr. Fleming formed a 
conspiracy—both needed money—lots of it. 
Fleming was to rob the bank and hide the 
money. here. Wells’s part was to issue a 
false death certificate in the West, and 
bury a substitute body. It was easy—it 
kept the name of the president of the Un- 
ion bank free from suspicion—and it put 
the blame on me.” 

He paused, thinking it out. “Only they 
slipped up in one place. Dick Fleming 
leased the house to you and they ‘couldn't 
get it back.” 

“Then you are sure,” said Miss Cornelia 
quickly, “that tonight Courtleigh Fleming 
broke in, with the doctor’s assistance—and 
that he killed Dick, his own nephew, from 
the staircase?” 

“Aren’t you?” asked Bailey, surprised. 
The more he thought of it, the less clearly 
could he visualize it any other way. 

Miss Cornelia shook her head decidedly. 
“No.” 

Bailey thought her merely obstinate—un- 
willing to give up, for pride’s sake, her 
own pet theory of the activities of the Bat. 

“Wells tried to get out of the house to- 
night with that plue-print. Why? - Be- 
cause he knew the moment we got it, we’d 
come up here—and Fleming was here.” 

“Perfectly true,” nodded Miss Cornelia. 
“And then?” 

“Old Fleming killed Dick and Wells killed 
Fleming,” said Bailey succinctly. You can’t 
get away from it!” 

But Miss Cornelia still shook her head. 
The explanation was too mechanical. It 
laid too little emphasis on the characters 
of those most concerned. “No,” she said. 
“No. The doctor isn’t a murderer. He’s as 
puzzled as we are about some things. He 
and Courtleigh Fleming “were working to- 
gether—but remember this—Dr. Wells 
was locked in the living-room with us. 
He’d been trying to get up the stairs all 
evening—and failed every time.” 

But Bailey was as convinced of the truth 
of his theory as she of hers. “He was here 
10 minutes ago—locked in this room,” he 
said with a glance at the window-ladder 
up which the doctor had ascended. 

“Pll grant you that,” said Miss Cornelia. 
“But——” She thought back swiftly. “But 
at the same time an unknown masked man 
was locked in that mantel-room with Dale. 
The doctor put out the candle when you 
opened that hidden room. Why? Because 
he thought Courtleig’. Fleming was hiding 
there’ Now the missing pieces of her 
puzzle were falling into their places with 
a vengeance. “But at this moment,” she 
continued, “the doctor believes that Flem- 
ing has made his escape! No—we haven’t 
solved the mystery yet—there’s another 
element—an unknown element,” her eyes 
rested for a moment upon the Unknown. 
“And that element is—the Bat!” 

She paused, impressively. The others 
stared at her—no longer able to deny the 
sinister plausibility of her theory. But 
this new tangling of the mystery, just 
when the black threads seemed raveled 


out at last, was almost too much fer Dale~ 
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“Oh, call the detective !” she stammered, 


.on the verge of hysterical tears, “Let's 


get through with this thing! I can’t bear 
any more!” 

But Miss Cornelia did not even hear her. 
Her mind, strung now to concert pitch, had 
harked back to the point it had reached 
some time ago, and which all the recent 
distractions had momentarily obliterated. 

Had the money been taken out of the 
house, or had it not? In that mad rush 
for escape of the man hidden with Dale in 
the recess back of the mantel, had he car- 
ried with him his booty, or left it behind? 
It was not in the hidden room, that was 
certain, 

Yet she was so hopeless by that time 
thather first search was purely perfunctory. 
During her progress about the room the 
Unknown’s eyes followed her, but so stil! 
had he sat, so amazing had been the dis- 
covery of the body, that no-one any longer 
observed him. Now and then his head 
drooped forward as if actual weakness was 
almost overpowering him, but~his eyes 
were keen and observant, and he was no 
longer ‘taking the trouble to act—if he had 
been acting. 

It was when Bailey finally opened the 
lid of a clothes-hamper that they stumbled 
on their first clue. “Nothing here but some 
clothes and books,” he said, glancing inside 

“Books?” said Miss Cornelia dubiously. 
*J left no books in that hamper.” 

Bailey picked up one of the cheap paper 
novels and read its title aloud, with a wry 
smile. “Little Rosebud’s Lover, Or the Cru- 
el Revenge, by Jaura Jean 

“That’s mine!” said Lizzie promptly. 
“Oh, Miss Neily, I tell you this house is 
haunted. I left that book in my. satchel, 
along with ‘Wedded but’ No Wife’ and 
now——” 

“Where’s your satchel?” snapped Miss 
Cornelia, her eyes gleaming. 

“Where’s my satchel?” mumbled Lizzie, 
staring about as best she could. “I don’t 
see it. If that wretch has stolen my satch- 
el 4 

“Where did you leave it?” 

“Up here, Right in this room, It was a 
new satchel too. Ill have the law on him, 
that’s what Ill do.” 

“Isn’t that your satchel, Lizzie?” asked 
Miss Cornelia, indicating a battered bag in 
a dark corner of shadows above the window. 

Lizzie approached it gingerly: “Yes’m,” 
she admitted. But she did not dare ap- 
proach very close to the recovered bag. It 
might bite her! 

“Put it there, on the hamper,” ordered 
Miss Cornelia. 

“I’m scared to touch it!” moaned Lizzie. 
“It may have a bomb in it!” She took 
up the bag between finger and thumb and, 
holding it with the care she would have 
bestowed upon a bottle of nitroglycerin, 
earried it over to the hamper and set it 
down. . Then she backed. away from it, 
ready to leap for the door at a moment’s 
warning. 

Miss Cornelia started for the satchel. 
Then she remembered. She turned to 
Bailey. “You open it,” she said graciously. 
“If the money’s there—you’re the one who 
ought to find it.” 

Bailey gave her a look of gratitude. Then, 
smiling at Dale encouragingly, he crossed 
over to the satchel, Dale at his heels. Miss 
Cornelia watched him fumble at the catch 
of the bag—even Lizzie drew closer. For 
a moment even the Unknown was forgotten. 

Bailey gave a triumphant cry. “The mon- 
ey’s here!” 

“Oh, thank God!” sobbed Dale. 

It was an emotional moment, _It seemed 
to have penetrated even through the haze 
enveloping the injured-man in his chair. 
Slowly he got up, like a.man who has been 
waiting for his’moment, and now that it 
had come was in no hurry about it. With 
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equal deliberation he drew the revolver 
and took a step forwar@, And at that in- 
stant a red glare appeared outside the open 
window, and overhead could be heard the 
feet of the searchers, running. 

“Fire!” screamed Lizzie, pointing to the 
window, even as Beresford’s voice from 
the roof rang out in a shout, “The garage 
is burning !” 

They turned toward the door, to es- 
cape, but a strange and menacing figure 
blocked their way. 

It was the Unknown—no longer the be- 
wildered stranger who had stumbled in 
through the living-room door—but a man 
with every faculty of mind and body alert 
and the light of a deadly purpose in his 
He covered the group with Miss 
Cornelia’s revolver. “This door is locked 
and the key is in my pocket!” he said in a 
savage voice, as the red. light at the win- 
dow grew more vivid yet and muffled cries 
and tramplings. from overhead betokened 
universal confusion and alarm. 

Lizzie opened her mouth to scream. But 
for once she did not carry out her purpose. 

“Not a sound out of you!” warned the 
Unknown, brutally, almost jabbing the re- 
volver into her ribs. He wheeled on Bailey. 
“Close that satchel,’’? he commanded, “and 
put it back where you found it!” 

Bailey’s fist closed. He took a step to- 
ward his captor. “You-—” he began in a 
furious voice. But the steely glint in the 
eyes of the Unknown was enough to give 
any man pause, 

“Jack!” pleaded Dale. Bailey halted. 

“Do what he tells you!” Miss Cornelia 
insisted, her voice shaking. 

A brave man may be willing to fight with 
dds 100 to one—but only a fool will rush 
on certain death. Reluctantly, dejectedly, 
Bailey obeyed—stuffed the money back in 
the satchel and replaced the latter in its 
corner of shadows near the window. 

“It’s the Bat—it’s the Bat!” whispered 
Lizzie eerily, and, for once, her gloomy 
prophecies seemed to be in a fair way of 
justification, for “Blow out that candle!” 
commanded the Unknown sternly, and after 
a moment of hesitation on Miss Cornelia’s 

rt, the room was again plunged in dark- 

s except for the red glare at the window. 

(his finished Lizzie for the evening. She 

ke from a dry throat. “I’m going to 
scream!” she sobbed hysterically. “I can’t 
keep it back!” 

But at last she had encountered someone 
who had no. patience with her vagaries. 
“Put that woman in the mantel-room and 
hut her up!” ordered the Unknown, the 
muzzle of his revolver emphasizing his 
words with a savage little movement. Bailey 

k Lizzie under the arms and started to 
execute the order. But the sometime col- 
leen from Kerry did not depart without one 
Parthian arrow. “Don’t shove,” she said 
in tones of the greatest dignity as she 
tumbled into the hidden room. “I’m glad 

go” © 

The iron door shut ‘behind her. Bailey 
watched the Unknown intently. One mo- 
ment of relaxed vigilance and—— 

But though the Unknown was unlocking 

door with his left hand—the revolver 
in his right hand was as steady as a rock. 
He seemed to listen for a moment at the 
crack of the door. 

“Not a sound, if you value your lives!” 
he warned again. He shepherded them 
way from the direction of the window 
vith his revolver. “In a moment or two,” 

said in a hushed, taut voice, “a man will 

me into this room, either through that 

r or by that window—the man who 
started the fire to draw you all out of this 
ouse,” 

Bailey threw aside all pride in his con- 
cern for Dale’s safety. “For God’s sake, 
don’t keep these women here!” he pleaded, 
in low, tense tones. 


eves. 
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The Unknown seemed to tower above 
him like a destroying angel. “Keep them 
here where we can watch them!” he whis- 
pered with fierce impatience. “Don’t you 
understand? There’s a killer loose!” 


And so for a moment they stood there, 
waiting for they knew not-what. So swift 
had been the transition from joy to deadly 
terror, and now to suspense, that enly Miss 
Cornelia’s agile brain seemed able to re- 
spond. And at first it did even that very 
slowly. 

“I begin to understand,” she said, in a low 
done. “The man who struck you down 
and tied you in the garage—the man who 
killed Dick Fleming and stabbed that poor 
wretch in the closet-—the man who locked 
us in, downstairs, and removed the money 
from that safe—the man who started that 
fire outside—is——” 


*Sssh!? warned the Unknown impera- 
tively, as a sound from the direction of the 
window seemed to reach his ears. He ran 
quickly back to the corridor-door and 
locked it. 


“Stand back out of that light! The lad- 


der!” , 

Miss Cornelia and Dale shrank back 
against the mantel. Bailey tock up a post 
above the window—the Unknown flattening 
himself against the wall beside him. There 
was a breathless pause. 


The top of the extension ladder began to 
tremble. A black bulk stood clearly out- 
lined against the diminishing red glow—the 
Bat, masked and sinister, on his last foray! 

There was no sound as the killer stepped 
into the room. He waited for a second 
that seemed a year—still no sound. Then 
he turned cautiously toward the place 
where he had left the satchel—the beam of 
his flashlight picked it out. 


In an instant the Unknown and Bailey 
were upon him. There was a short, fero- 
cious struggle in the darkness—a gasp of 
laboring lungs—the thud of fighting bodies 
clenched in a death-grapple. 


“Get his gun!” muttered the Unknown 
hoarsely to Bailey, as he tore the Bat’s lean 
hands away from his throat. “Got it?” 

“Yes,” gasped Bailey. He jabbed the 
muzzle against a straining back. The Bat 
ceased to struggle. Bailey stepped a little 
away. 

“I’ve still got you covered!” he said 
fiercely. The Bat made no sound. 


“Hold out your hands, Bat, while I put on 
the bracelets,” commanded the Unknown in 
tones of terse triumph. He snapped the 
steel cuffy on the wrists of the murderous 
prowler. _“Sometimes even the cleverest 
Bat comes through a window at night and 
is caught. Double murder—burglary—and 
arson! That’s a good night’s work even for 
you, Bat!” 

He switched his flashlight on the Bat’s 
masked face. As he did so the house-lights 
came on—the electric-light company had at 
last remembered its duties. All blinked for 
an instant in the sudden illumination. 

“Take off that handkerchief!” barked the 
Unknown, motioning at the black silk hand- 
kerchief that still hid the face of the Bat 
from recognition. Bailey stripped it from 
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the haggard; desperate features with a 
quick moyement—and stood appalled. 

A simultaneous gasp went up from Dale 
and Miss Cornelia. It was Anderson, the 
detective! And he was—the Bat! 

“It’s .Mr. Anderson!” stuttéred Dale, 
aghast at the discovery. 

The Unknown gloated over his captive. 
“I’m Anderson,” he said. “This man _ has 
been impersonating me. You’re a good 
actor, Bat, for a fellow that’s such a bad 
actor!” he taunted. How did you get the 
dope on this case? Did you tap the wires 
to headquarters?” " 


The Bat allowed himself a little sardonic 


smile. “I'll tell you that when——” he be- 
gan, then, suddenly, made his last bid for 
freedom. With one swift, desperate move- 
ment, in spite of his handcuffs, he jerked 
the real Anderson’s revolver from him by 
the barrel, then wheeling with lightning 
rapidity on Bailey, brought the butt of An- 
derson’s revolver down on his wrist. Bai- 
ley’s revolver fell to the floor with a clat- 
ter. The Bat swung toward the door. Again 
the tables were turned! 

“Hands up, everybody!” he ordered, me- 
nacing the party with the stolen pistol. 
“Hands up—you!” as Miss Miss Cornelia 
kept her hands at her sides. 


It was the greatest moment of Miss Cor- 
nelia’s life. She smiled sweetly and came 
toward the Bat as if the pistol aimed at her 
heart were as innocuous as a toothbrush. 
“Why?” she queried mildly. “I took the 
bullets out of that revolver two hours 
ago.” 

The Bat flung the revolver toward her 
with a curse. The real Anderson instantly 
snatched up the gun that Bailey had drop- 
ped and covered, him. 


“Don’t move!” he warned, “or I'll fill you 
full of lead!” He smiled out of the cor- 
ner of his mouth at Miss Cornelia, who was 
primly picking up the revolver that the 
Bat had flung at her—her own revolver. 
“You see—you never know what a woman 
will do,” he continued. 


Miss Cornelia smiled. She broke open 
the revolver—five loaded shells fell from 
it to the floor. The Bat stared at her— 
then stared incredulously at the bullets. 
“You see,” she said, “I too have a little im- 
agination!” 

An hour or so later, in a living-room 
whose terrors had departed, Miss Cornelia, 
her niece and Jack Bailey were gathered 
before a roaring fire. The local police had 
come and gone; the bodies of Courtleigh 


Fleming and his nephew had been removed ~ 


to the mortuary; Beresford had returned to 
his home, though under summons as a ma- 
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terial witness; the Bat, under heavy guard 
had gone off under*charge of the detective 
As for Dr. Wells, he too was under arrest, 
and a broken man though, considering th. 
fact that Courtleigh Fleming had been 
throughout the prime mover in the con. 
spiracy, he might escape with a comparus- 
tively light sentence. In a little while the 
newspapermen of all the great journals 
would be at the door—but for a moment, 
the sorely tried party at Cedarcrest ep- 
joyed a temporary respite, and they made 
the best of it while they could. 


The fire burned brightly, and the lovers 
hand in hand sat before it. But Miss Cor- 
nelia, birdlike and brisk, sat upright on a 
chair nearby and re-lived the greatest tri- 
umph of her life while she knitted with 
automatic precision. 

“Knit two, purl two,” she would say, and 
then would wander once more back to the 
subject in hand. Out behind the flower 
garden the ruins of the garage and her be- 
loved car were still smoldering; a cool 
night wind came through the broken win- 
dow-pane where: not so long before the 
bloody hand of the injured detective had 
intruded itself. On the door to the hall, 
still fastened as the Bat had left it, was 
the pathetic little creature with which the 
Bat had signed a job, for once, before he 
had completed it. 

But calmly and dispassionately Miss Cor- 
nelia®* worked out the cross-word puzzle of 
the evening and announced her results. It 
is all clear,” she said. “Of course the doc- 
tor had the blue-print. And the Bat tried 
to get it from him. Then when the doctor 
had stunned him and locked him in the 
billiard-room, the Bat still had the key 
and unlocked his own handcuffs. After 
that he had only to get out of a window 
and shut us in here.” : 

And again: “He had probably trailed the 
real detective all the way from town and 
attacked him where Mr. Beresford found 
the watch.” 

Once, too, she harked back to the 


.- anonymous letters, “It must have been a 


blow to the doctor and Courtleigh Fleming, 
when they found me settled in the house!” 
She smiled grimly. “And when their letters 
failed to dislodge me.” 


But it was the Bat who held her interest; 
his daring assumption of the detective’s 
identity, his searching of the house, osten- 
sibly for their safety but in reality for the 
treasure, and that one moment of irresolu- 
tion when he did not shoot the doctor at 
the top of the ladder. And thereafter los! 
his chance. 

It somehow weakened her terrified ad- 
miration for him, but. she had nothing but 
acclaim for the escape he had made from 
the hidden room itself. 


“That took brains,” she said. “Cold, 
hard brains. To dash out of that room 
and down the stairs, pull off his mask and 
pick up a candle, and then to come calmly 
back to the trunk-room again and accuse 
the doctor—that took real ability. But | 
dread to think what would have happened 
when he asked us all to go out and leave 
him alone with the real-Anderson!” 


It was after two o’clock when she finally 
sent the young people off to get some 
needed sleep, but she herself was still 
bright-eyed and wide awake. 

When Lizzie came at last to coax and 
scold her into bed, she was sitting happily 
at the table, surrounded by divers small 
articles which she was handling with an 
almost child-like zest. A clipping ‘about 


the Bat from the evening paper; a piece of 
paper on which was a well-defined finger- 
print; a revolver and a heap of five shells; 
& small very dead bat; the anonymous 
warnings, including the stone in which the 
last one had been wrapped; a battered and 
broken watch, somehow left behind; 4 
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jried and broken'dinner roll, and the box 
of sedative powders brought by Dr. Wells. 
Lizzie came over to the table and sur- 
yeyed her grimly. 
“You see, Lizzie, it’s quite a collection. 
i'm going to take them and——” 
jut Lizzie bent over the table and picked 
up the box of powders. 
‘No, ma’am,” she said, with extreme fi- 
lity. You are not. You are going to 
take these and go to bed.” 
And Miss Cornelia did. 
THE END 





CHARACTER 


Character is a property. It is the most 
noble of all possessions 4 it is a right to the 

eral approbation and respect of men. 
Those who seek here the true good will 
never succeed, perhaps, in amassing-riches 
in this world, but they will find their rec- 
ompense in the estimation and in’ the repu- 
tation whichfthey will have honorably ac- 
quired. And it is proper that good quali- 
ties should have their influence on life; 
that mdustry, virtue and goodness should 
hold first rank, and that the men truly 
best should always be the first line. 


Simple honesty of purpose in a man is 
an asset in his career, if it is based on a 
just estimation of himself, and on a firm 
ubmission to the rule which he knows 
and feels is right. It keeps him in a straight 
road, gives him strength and support, and is 
for him a flowing fountain of action. “No 
man,” once said Sir Benjamin Rudyard, “is 
obliged to be rich and great, nor to be 
learned; but every man must be honorable.” 

His views should be not only honorable, 
but also inspired by solid principles and 
pursued in a line with truth, integrity and 
honesty. Without principles a man is like 
a boat without rudder.or compass, aban- 
doned to be driven hither and thither by 
whatever wind that blows. He is like one 
without law, rule, order or government. 
“Moral principles,” said Hume, “are in their 
nature social and universal. They form, 
in a way, the protection of the human spe- 
cies against vice and disorder, which are 
his common enemies. 

Epictetus received one day the visit of a 

ebrated orator who was going to Rome 
for a lawsuit, and who wanted to learn 

.ething from the stoic about his philoso- 
y. Epictetus received his visitor coldly, 
t bélieving in his sincerity, and said to 


“You will do nothing but criticize my 

le, and will make no effort to retain my 

principles.” 

“Well,” replied the orator, “if I adopted 
ideas I should be only a poor fellow 
you, without silver plate, without an 
page and without lands.” 

| have no need for all those things,” re- 

| Epictetus, “and, moreover, you are 

er than I after all. Whether I am a 
rietor or not, what do I care? You care 

at deal. I am richer than you. I do 
worry about what Caesar thinks of me. 

| praise no man; that is what I possess in- 
tcad of your gold and your silver plate. 
You have vessels of silver, but your rea- 
, your principles and your appetites 

f clay. My mind is for me a king- 
dom, and it procures for me abundant and 
agreeable occupations, while you. have only 
boverty without repose. All your posses- 
sions appear to you small; mine appear 
t ie great. Your desire is insatiable; 
is satisfied.”—Buenos Aires Industria. 





GEN. LEE AND THE CHILD 


hortly after the Civil war Gen. Lee vis- 
‘cd the house of a friend in Richmond. 
With that leve of children that always 
characterized him, the Confederate hero 
‘ook a little boy upon his knee. The proud 
mother, to. please her guest, asked the 
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child: “Who is Gen. Lee?” Parrot-like the 
expected answer came, “The great Virgin- 
ian who was true to his native state.” Then 
the mother asked: “Who is Gen. Scott?” 
The lad: replied: “A Virginian who was a 
traitor to his country.” 

Putting down the child and turning to 
the woman Gen. Lee said: “Madam, you 
should not teach your child such lessons. 
Gen. Scott is not a traitor. He was true 
to his conviction of duty, even as I was 
to mine. 





MY MOTHER’S FAITH -« 


The fire upon the hearth is low 

And there is stillness everywhere, 

And like winged spirits here and there 

The firelight shadows fluttering go. 

And as the shadows round me creep, 

A childish treble breaks the gloom, 

And softly from a farther room 

Comes: “Now I lay me down to sleep.” 

And somehow, with that little pray’r 

And that sweet treble in my ears, 

My thought goes back to distant years 

And lingers with a dear one there; 

And as I hear my child’s amen, 

My mother’s faith comes back to me— 

Crouched at her side I seem to be, 

And mother holds my hands again. 

Oh, for an hour in that dear place— 

Oh, for the peace of that dear time— 

Oh, for that childish trust sublime— 

Oh, for the glimpse of mother’s face! 

Yet’as the shadows round me creep; 

I do not seem to be alone— 

. Sweet magic of that treble tone 

And “Now I lay me down to sleep!” 

—Eugene Field. 





Far better it is to dare mighty things— 
to win glorious triumphs—even though 
checkered by failure—than to take rank 
with those poor spirits who neither enjoy 
much nor suffer much—because they live in 
the gray twilight that knows not victory 
nor defeat—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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WW the passing of 1926 
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est and largest real-estate bond 
houses in America; you are se- 
curing for your funds the safe- 
guards maintained by a house 
which has demonstrated its 
good faith and integrity; which 
has ample capital and extensive 
facilities; and which has pro- 
tectéd its investors against loss 
for 54 years. 


You are dealing, moreover, 
with a house that is equipped 
togive youacomplete;, personal 
investment service by mail. 


You may buySmith Bonds outright for 
cash, in $1,000, $500 and $100 denomi- 
nations; or you may buy one or more 
bonds by ten equal monthly payments. 
Regular monthly payments earn the full 
rate of bond interest—6%4%. 


Mail the coupon for our new, illustrated anni- 
versary booklet, “Fifty-four Years of Proven 
Safety,” and for the 1927 edition of our booklet, 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” 


wiih safeguards that have 
resulted in this record 


YEARS of PROVEN SAFETY | 
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_ Start Getting Ahead 


Financially in 1927 
O= Investment Savings 
Plan offers you an ideal 


’ method for putting your sav- 


ings to work safely, systemat- 
ically and at bond interest. 
Under this plan you may buy 
one or more 6%% Smith 
Bonds by ten equal monthly 
payments, Your regular 
monthly payments earn the full 
rate of bond interest—6%%. 


* * * 


WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH 
$10 A MONTH AT 64% 


NO. OF 
YEARS 


INTEREST 
EARNED 


TOTAL 
ACCUMULATED 


5 $ 108.99 $ 708.99 
10 485.21 1,685.21 
20 2,480.10 4,880.10 
30 7,219.73 10,819.73 
40 17,397 .65 22,197.65 


Monthly savings of $20, $30, 
$40, $50 or more will produce 
proportionately larger results. 














THE F. H. Smitu Co. 


Founded 1873 


SMITH BUILDING . WASHINGTON, D.C 
285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


PITTSBURGH 


ALBANY BUFFALO 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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NO LOSS to ANY INVESTOR in 54 YBARS [BU 
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